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PREFACE 

t 

* • % 

T m • 

This guide is designed to present an analysis ^of current prac- 
tices and^ procedures in teacher training tbat^will enable educators 
to be more effective with students with* learning and behavior prob- 
lems, including the gifted, in regular classrooms. One important 
area. of concern is skill or competency development that pertains to 
the different role groups who will be working with these students. 
Aese groups include ^administrators, teachers, support personnels 
and noninstructional graups such as parents* Competency development 
from an exceptional child education* orientation will be addressed 
fkr two levels of training in this volume: - 
1. Preservice: 

The development 'of a level of professional attainment 
'in the preparation of new teachers who will be enter- 
ing th6 field. TRis includes interns who are in the 

process of developing a broad ba^6 of skills. 
^* 

2* Inservice: 

The development of another level of professional • 

growth By individuals who .are already employed in * 

•educational positions and* who are continuing to ' * 

improye their expertise as a part of the process ■ • 

o of continuous lifelong iearning or continuous 

self ^-development . 

Public Law 94-142 is having a profound and far-reaqtiing effect 

on both the philosophy of education and the delivery of educational 

services* The conditions that result from, this legislation require 

V* '* 



. public schools to develop new approaches to educational services fof 
students with, special needs. Given that additional responsibilities 
are being Imposed on regular educators to mains t ream students with > 
special' needs, -there is the concomitant need 'for cQntinuous trailing' 
.for teachers in the field as. well as a reexamination of' the kind of * 
training that is being provided to new .teachers e^fering the^teach-t " 
>ing profession. What are these new, roles, responsibilities, .and . 
competencies? What should entry level educators be prepa£ed~<o 
accomplish, with students exhibiting a broad range of variability? 

Education is moving toward the .development and implementation 
of commonly held goals within a social 'system of diversity, which 
emphasizes the need for respect for individual differences, beliefs,* 

r 

and cultural heritage. There are many opportunities for both up- / 
grading of competencies v and sharing of learnings. Programs * such as 
Teacher Corps function as a vehicle by^which the teaching profes- 
sion can focus extensively on the quality o£ services «Chat are 

offered to all students in, the' schools with ekphasis on those from ' 

* * " . * 

low- income areas. The process of redesigning teacher education at 
both the inservice and preservice levels involves the necessity of * 

V 

having to go through a period of growth and development, y • 

Individuals involved in tlae different asnects of teacher educa- 
tion including Teacher Corps project staff, -local education agency 
personnel, state department, staff , aind schools of education staff 
r *±Xl find different parts of .*his guide useful in planning for 

training programs and for reexamining existing practices. 

» •* 

* <*- * 

Philip 'H. Mann 
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, . CHAPTER 1 > 

DEVELOPING COLLABORATIVE RELATIONSHIPS . 

, r 

Educators are continually trying, to determine the most produc- 

tlve relationships for addressing current preservice and inseirvic 

training needs^giyen existing school conditions and political an<\ ♦ 

economic .realities. Those who require, authorize, and produce 

resources from ^which power originates and is directed ^toward ^ f 

training must he accounted for -within the context of the planning 

process.* School staff , 'central office administratio^school board 

members, -^tate department personnel, university staff, parents and 

'cotomunity representatives. a,ll have interests in the type, quality, 

and amoii^t of straining tllat is needed as well as the individuals, 

organizations, or agencies^who will deliver the training. .These 

interest groups s ( hould be included in the resolution m of barriers 

that, can prevent t^je implementation of the kinds of training that 

will provide edutators with the opportunities to gain the competen- 

cies necessary for educating students with unmet, needs in regular 
« 

classrooms." Students, with: unmet needs are defined as those who 
exhibit a broader range of variability in terms of learning and be- 
havior problems Including those ^identified as having* special needs. 
A glossary of terminology in the 'area of special needs will be foufi 

^in Appendix A. r 

\ \ * * 

Collaboration, a* a unifying concept, should extend beyond 

■I • ^ 

cboperatian for purposes of developing criteria for joint decision- 
making about training needs. ■ It must focus on critical needs that 
respond to legislative mandates and include activities that reflect 
a gSnuine and effective response to students' needs. 

" ' 13 



Success in Teacher Corps programs that have Effectively imple- 
mented exceptional child education , procedures appears to be directly 

related ,to the ability of special education support personnel to * 

« * * 

operate as an integral part of existing structures and procedures. 

• ' V • ' ■ ' * 

Several important ideas can be extrapolated and .include the*' 
following: • ■ 
1* Activities of the exceptional child education area 
should complement/and reinforce ongoing training 
programs in areas involving students with unmet 



needs. Cooperative inseipz^ce activities, for 
-example, should be initiated so that^axQessive 
overlap with local school system activitift. will 
not result In unnecessary -duplication. 

2. Several interest groups* within schools other 
than special educators have specialized expertise 
and can provide training to educators and parents 
with regard to students with learning and behavior 
problems. Reading^ specialists' and psychologists, 
for example, slhould 6er>included as part of k joint 

\ 

planning effort in ar«as dealing with staff de- f 

V * 

veiopment. In addition, there are structures sucn 
> as intermediate training jinits and teacher centers 

attached to local education agencies that are 
^~ already in place and should Be involved in 
K cooperative planning. 

3. Parents and community representatives should pro- 



y .vide a voice £n the decision-aiaking process. 

/ 



( 



\J. 



A 



4. Teacher organizafions^an provide direction to ' 
those w£o design training activities. . 

5. The Special Education Coordinator, or person- ' 
. < - * who assumes that role, should work w\thin the 

recognized organizational hierarchy of the # 
^ school, in terms of training activities in- 

volving students. with special needs. 

6. TKe organization for change within the structure 
- of colleges rand universities is somewfia#<fif f er- 

ent from that of local school dis^icts^^The 
* . * 'liiie 'of authority at the institution of higher 
education ujust be* underst^d so that plans for- 
particular training activities ^will be coordi- 
nated^ with existing procedures and agenda* 
especially v£th regard to who will design- 
courses and who will teach these courses. 
Institutions of higher education st-aff will 
find that political issues must be considered 
along with educational concerns* 
Attentioa to ( these considerations, particularly in 
with collective planning and group decision-making, will 
sistance to maintaining the st&tus^quo. Concerns about 
should be directed by a common goal, that of increasing the practi- 
tioners' knowledge base arid hence enhancing their performance with- 
students . 
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Collaborative Planning 



Effective organization <and management of any training activity 
must C9nsider the delineation of roles and responsibilities as well 
as the determination of' linkages that should Be developed and 
nurtured among different groups for the most desirable outcomes. 
The Special Education Coordinator, or person assuming that role, is 
viewed as both* a change a^ent and as a contributing member of an 
organized Interdepartmental cooperative effort in areas* 9f teacher 
education. In keeping with, this orientation, he or she must address 

v t 

simultaneously in the area of 'student variability, consumer needs, 
educator competencies, and certification standards. By playing a 
"broker ^le"> the Special Education Coordinator collaborates with 
representative^ from many*groups to develop a range of training 
activities for both teachers "and parents (community) . . - 

V 

Figure 1.1 is a graphic representation, of the various components 
of a Teacher Corps project and can be used as a frame of. reference 
for general planning for training., ft depicts the Special Education 
Coordinator and the possible relationships that could be established. 

_ The Special Education Coordinator interacts with school staff, 
in developing activities that reflect the tracing needs of all of 
the participants of a particular school. This interaction can result 
in benefits to the project in terms of training information, sharing ' 
of materials, and institutionalization of program elements in the 
school system, the institution of higher education, and tfie community. 

As a member of a school of education faculty at an institution 
of "higher education, the coordinator is responsible for developing 
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Figure 1.1 
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-activities that will result in collahoratibn among the^staf'f. 
Special education faculty should also 'become involved in schools 
by offering courses, modules, workshops, institutes, developing 
materials, and participating in meetings. 

The following are general activities that should be a part of 
the Special 'Education Coordinator's role at the institution of 
higher education. / 

1. Planning and , initiating activities fbr staff 
development at the institution of higher edu- 
cation in areas dealing with students with 
special needs including the gifted. 

2. * Planning att^ initiating courses, modules, and 

workshops, utilizing institution -of higher 



education staff in the schools. 

3. Sharing information with deans, department 
chairmen, and other faculty members in areas 
related to* exceptional chi^d education. 

4. Strengthening "of linkages among the different 

t 

departments within a school of education and 



> 

across disciplines through the activities re- 
lated to exceptional child education. 
Planning for training of interns and for the 
development of competencies for regular edu- 
cators enabling thorn to be more effective with • 



' " ' students with soecial needs. 



< 



6. Planning for a continu.um of training activities 
^ extending from preser^ice- through inservice 



ERIC . ' 
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education in areas dealing with, students with. 

special needs* 



SUMMARY 

The Special Education Coordinator at an institution of higher 
.education or local education agency has to establishVhis or her 
specific roles and responsibilities in areas of training. These 
responsibilities can entail a variety bf activities including 
planning witiL teachers ^nd staff for needs a^^sstnent, organizing 
and providing inservice training activities, functioning in a con- 
sulting role "in areas of training, and being available to princi- 
PAls who are seeking ways to improve their staff development 
activities in thfe area of students with special needs. \ 

The following practices regarding the Special Education Coordi 
nator and the local school district are deemed important. 

•V .• ■ 

1. Utilizing other special education resources within 
the J.ocal ^chool district for training purposes. 

2. Establishing good wcfrking "relationships with the^ 



local education agency central office staff 
particularly during the planning stages of training 
activities . $ 

Developing &Lth school site councils priorities in 
terms of j:,hd content of "training for effectiveness « 
for students .with, unmet neecfs . 
4. Understanding organization of the school so that 
the most cogent elements tfecessary for effective 
participation can be identified. 

.' ' 19 • 



5,., Establishing a sequence of ^planning procedures 
that'' include a comprehensive needs assessment 
'program. 

Systematically identifying and gaining support ' 



6. 



^ for program outcomes, p^ceSures, and resources. 
^ 7. Identifying and contacting -potential Resources. 
8. ^Personalizing and monitoring all activities^, and ' 

• documenting all gx-ocedures. 
2.' BMng prepared to respond to important factors 
that 'ffill affect inservice training concerns / 

? ' 

such, as: . 

* *> . • 

a. New requirements in credentialing (certifi- 
cation) and "changing'' legislation. 

hi Trends in the development of competence for 
teachef s . t V^r-^ 

, ^ c. Availability of resources* regarding students 
v^th special needs. A . 

d. New* developments in teacher education in 
terms o^*adult learning strategies. 

e. Changes in the attitudes of faculties of 
institutions of higher education. 



> 
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EDUCATORS' COMPETENCIES AND STUDENT VARIABILITY 
Students exhibiting' special needs, in keeping with the mandates 

y ' 

of P.L. 94-142, are to he educated/in least restrictive environments. 
The majority of these students will spend -a part, of their schqgl day 
in regular classrooms and the responsibility for instruction £a .the 
different subject areas wil^L rest upon general educators as^ell as 
special educators. The identification of common areas of knowledge 
and a finer delineatibn of^ pa^icular. behaviors that are necessary - 
to teach these, students should be a part of the repertoire of all 



educators. Today many arenas of teachef education are developing . 
generic skills for all educators in,* anticipation "of the need for a 
more effective response to* student variability and ^ultural diversity 
Generic skills are "being, envisioned as the foundation of basic peda- 
gogy for tbe teaching profession. . There is, however,* no clear con- 
sensus as to exactly what the common base of competencies or skills - 
should be and how they should be prioritised. 

Educators are continually ascertaining the 'kinds* o'f knowledge, 
skills, and practices that are more critical in terms <6f educating 
the students within the purview of their particular concern and' 
responsibility. Once these competencies have been identified, the 
process Sf developing, implementing, and monitoring the procedures 
by which they are thep attained becomes a major next step. It is 
also important, to identify and document the ryidijcators by which the 
expected professional growth and development has been .realized. . f 

Training of school personnel to <£eal with variability part 
• of the overall plan for the prpf essional growth of the participants. 

• 7 *• . • • ■- 
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Projects are determining Che kinds' bf generic skills that are 

t ' N ' ' ' . '* 

.necessary to- respond more effectively. to students .with special needs 

4 & <*> * ' 

in regular classrooms. Teachers are encouraged .-to understand- and 

* ' ' -I 
deal with the conditions that impede learning, as well as' how s 

children 'learn so that instructional- programs, can be matche'd with 
learning styles. Lack of understanding bf learning processes in 
tetma of variability and cultural -uniqueness .could vitiate-th* 
effectiveness of programs that' are trying to accommodate to the 
individual needs of the students. ^ 9 * 
The whole concept of variability 'and competencies for general 
educators can be dealt with in two ways:' ' 

1. " Delineate competencies ft f or all educators who will 
^ be .teaching students with special ^heeds including 

9 the gifted and talented as a separate category of 
skills for eagh area of handicappe'd. * For example, . 
there could be a general list of competencies in 

the area of analysis of student, behavioV for the ^ 

■ ■ \ [ 

^ general population of students and then a separate 

^ list of competencies could be developed for the' ^ 

/ 

analysis of student behavior in 'the area .of deaf £ 
and hafci of hearing, blind and. partially 'sighted, 
learning disabled, mentally retarded, 4tc. -The- 

implication here is that these^are ^ all separaE^ . * 

* * t . » 
and mutually exclusive pategoties. . . ■ 

•* ' 

** » « ^ ** 

A more efficient and suggested way of dealing. 

with competencies in the area^ of variability 

Capecial needs including the gifted) is to expand 



z. 



4 ; y - *the definition In major* competenc^areas or ^ 
domains such as student, assessment, to include the 
different areas of handicapped. The underlying 
• assumption is that educators , who* are well- 

grounded in the general theory and practice of ^ 
the basic competency areas can gain additional 
skills within the s^me areas enabling them /to * 
better assess an<^ program, for tl^e academic needs 
of all. of the students in their classrooms in- 
eluding those with, special needs and the gifted. 

COMPETENCY DEVELOPMENT IN TEACHER CORPS PROJECTS 

Several Teacher Corps projects have developed activities worthy 
of extrapolation and documentation in terms of value, to all programs, 

A list of teacher competencies was developed in the Arizona 
State University^oject, by^a Staff Development Task Force'- comprised 
of teachers (repressing .both regular and special education) , ad- 
ministrators, parents, paraprofpSlonals,- interns, community 
representatives, correctional site staff, and Teacher Corps 'central 
staff. The work of the Staff Development Task Force was refined by 
a University level committee, representing three departments: 
Educational Technology, Special Education, and Secondary Education. 
This professional Deyelopfafcnt Committee which included the Dean of 
the College of Education* and the three department heads met with the 
Teacher Corps staff to plan a competency continuum at the preservice, 
inservice, and parapxof essional levels of training. The <|ontinuum is 
concerned with, tho^^t the Pre-teaching level (non-teachers) , Basic 



Teaching level (.those entering the profession) , and Advanced Teaching 
(proficiency beyond entry level) . . 

, Conditions under which the competencies were intended to "Be 
demonstrates included: 

school location in an inner city area 
• an- ethnic mix of Mexican-American axb& Black, students 
t students from low socioeconomic levels 

- students with records of delinquency or school 
absenteeism . ^ t 

- students with reading levels ranging from 1st . through 

12th grade , " 

1 » * 

The teacher competency l£st (Appendix B) included the fo^owing: 

* * 

I Instructional Competencies * 

A. Subject Matter Specialist O competencies) * % 

: : , - j ^ 

B. Planning Instruction (8 competencies) 

C. Implementing Instruction C9 competencies) 
Du Eyaluating Instruction O competencies) ' 

IT Personal/ Interpersonal Competencies * 

. A. Interacting with.- Students C8 comp ^euclft s)^ 

B. Counseling and Advising Students (.5 competencies) 

C. Interacting With Others (6 competencies) 

D. < Developing Self £4 competencies) ~ ' 
ill Professionalism Competencies 

A. School Program Responsibilities' (.8 competencies), 

B. Community ^Responsibilities O competencies) 
C» Teaching Profession Responsibilities O competencies) 

12 
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The Arizona State University personnel have developed an as- 
sessment process to determine the initial i.evel of competency arid 
training progress. The document "Assessing Instructional Competence 
by Muriel J. Bebeau elaborates on this process. 

Saxwpiego State University developed a list *of competency areas 

for "special education training for regular educators" that included 

v ^ 

the following: . ' . 

1. " Assessment " » 

2. ^ Expressing children's characteristics as ne^ds 

3. Recognising similarities/differences of exceptional/ 
nonexcept zonal 1 students 

4. Use of nondiscriminatory assessment * 

5. Production and evaluation of objectives based on IEP 

/ 

s \ V ' 

6. Use of diagnostic/prescriptive materials 

7% Modifying curriculum based^on diagnostic information 
8. Promoting *$upil growth and .interpersonal relationships 



9. Communicating information nonthreateningly * 

* « 
"10. Knowing- about enabling legislation 

** ^ ^ 

# The Michigan S«tate University /Lansing Teacher Corps Program has 

*i « * 

assimilated the Exceptional Child Component to the extent that it is 

s \ * * 

.difficult to separate it from* the other elements of the program. 

Emphasis was placed on the development of competencies in assessment' 

Cthrougfa. observation)!, data collection, planning, implementation, 

record keeping, and reassessment. . The following outline is expanded 

in Appendix B. ^ 



The Tasks of Teaching 

Assessment 

Data Gathering , 

* x Data Analysis 

Communication 

h Decision-making * # 

* • ■ 

Goal Setting: Objective Specification ; 

Goal Identification 

Determine In-Clas§r. Analogue 

* > Make Goals Explicit 

Communication an4 Negotiation 

Strategies: , Planning and Implementation c 

Decision-making ' ' 

' Prepare *S trategy v 

Implements' Strategy 

Evaluation: of Assessment "V ' 

Select Instruments for Evaluation ► " 

Prepare Evaluation Instruments 

Gather Relevant Data * , ' 

Analyse Data s ' 

i. ^ 
\ ^ 

Communication « 
The University of Nebraska/Lincoln has developed a Teacher 
Competency Profile (Appendix that includes the ' sunareas ' 



Chapter 4 1 
Chapter II 
Chanter, III 



Diagnosis knd Planniag 
Learning Director 
Assessment 
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Chapter IV Humanizing Agent 
Chapter V Professionalism 
Chapter VI Su&ject Area Leadership 

They also developed a^list of classroom teacher competencies 
(Appendix *) areas dealing with special learning and* behavior 
problems to include: 

^ ^ I Defining and Assessing Problems 

» 4 II Solving Problems 4 

J? , 

III Reinforcing and Controlling Behavior 

IV ♦ Measuring Progress 

V Requesting * Help ^ 

y Norfolk State University has developed a series' of objectives 

and competencies in the area of educating students with special needs' 

for parents, experienced teachers, and college staff. 
« « 

Penary Objectives ^ 

♦ 

1. Experienced teachers, interns, and college staff 

% will utilize the findings of the needs assessment to 

design and implement activities to meet the special 
needs, of children. 

2. , Experienced teachers, interns, and college staff 
r . will develop attitudes and skills necessary to 

employ an interdisciplinary approach to meeting 
the .special needs of children. Knowledge pf 
resources available f,rom special educators-; 
♦ * psychologists, social workers, sociologists, and 
> medical services personnel will be developed and 

- utilized* . • " . , * 

- 7 - - . • 
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3. Experienced teachers and interns will develop and 
demonstrate skills and attitudes necessary for 
the -identification, diagnosis, and prescription 
of learning/ teaching activities for children with 
learning and behavioral problems in the regular 
classroom « 

Norfolk Teacher Competencies for Experienced Teachers and Interns 

Upon completion of the Exceptional Child activities of the 

Teacher Corps Project, elementary education teachers and interns 

v 

will be able to demonstrate the knowledge, skills, and attitudes 

• * 

listed below: x 

1. Use formal and informal assessment strategies 

to diagnose pupil strengths and weaknesses . 
2.. Use appropriate data gathering skills (observing 
' - and recording) -and data analysis skills needed 
to identify potential causes and consequences 
of pupil behavior. 
3. Use direct observation skills to identify and 
interpret classroom behavior problems, and to 
help determine individual children 1 s abilities, 



l 



disabilities, learning styles, self -concepts, 
and interests* 
4. Prepare Individual prescriptions and learning 
activities foV a given child in order to meet 
a specified need or to develop an identified 
skill. 
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Employ Strategies which give continuous feedback to 
children. ' ~~ \ 



Use" the principles and strategies of behavior modi- 
fication to* help children achieve t&e desired be- 
havior patterns. 

Ap^ly management systems which permit maximum free-., 
dom for the teachers and children in dealing with 
classroom routines, record keeping, and evaluations. 
Manipulate the educational environment-materials 
and media-as well as the physical setting so that 
children develop a success syndrome . \ 
Modify available space to develop learning centers, 
interest stations, free space, privacy stations, 
and other study. areas. 

Exhibit understanding of the relationship between 
teachers 1 affective behavior and achievement levels' 
of pupils* 

Interact effectively with parents and other pro- 
fessionals in focusing on the needs* of a given child. 
CPsychologists, social workers, resource personnel, 
school-community worker^, helping teachers, guidance 

counselors, librarians, and other teachers on the 

\ 

• *■ 
team.l 1 

&nploy strategies that involve parents and the 
community in broadening the definition of -school^ 
ana the curriculum. * 
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Use the jresources of the urban community - human and 
physical - to increase motivation and raise the 
. achievement o^ the learner. "~ 

14. ^^TJse" the interdisciplinary instructional team as a 

source of resources to assist in the provision -of 

i 

. service to the exceptional child. ^ 

♦« 

15. Use the appropriate interdisciplinary and multicultural 

m « 

^ materials, experienceSj and personnel to assist the 

exceptional child. 

Norfolk Parent Competencies 

Updn completion of ^the Exceptional Child activities of the * 
Teacher Corps project-, parents will be able to demonstrate the 
knowledge skills and attitudes listed below: 

1* Use informal assessment instruments based on growth mile- 
stones th^t are determined by age, sex, weight, and other 
J 

factors. 

2. Use appropriate data skills for observing and reporting 
skills that will facilitate early identification and 
appropriate action by professionals. \J * , 

3. Employ strategies ' that will assist professionals, para- 
prof essionals^ and others in teaching the qhild. 

4. Use the principles and, strategies of behavior modification" 
„ to help children achieve the desired behavior patterns. 

5. Use the resources of the interdisciplinary instructional 
team. ♦ * . 
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* 6, Use "the resources of the urban community, both 
physical and human, 

Portland State University has deWlopecPa series of Performance 
Outcomes for Teachers CAppei^tx B) that Include suc^goal categories 



as: 



4 

Diagnosing 



Planning , , 



Instructional Implementation 
Evaluation of Learning 
Pupil Management 
Human Relations 
Professional Awareness 
For each category &ere is a goal statement. For example: 
Goal Category: Diagnosing 

Goal Statement: 1,00 Diagnose the* learning, emotional, and 
physical characteristics of the pupil(s). 

Further, • for each goal statement there are performance outcomes 
and sample indicators f otf^erification of these outcomes. 

In analyzing the various procedures in the projects, it was 
noted that the educators in the feeder schools as well as interns 
and other school personnel were given opportu&ities to express ideas 

s 

in are^s in which they felt a need for additional input in order to 
improve , their competencies in areas dealing with students with 
special needs. 
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COMPETENCIES FOR SPECIAL EDUCATION TRAINING: CLEAR TEACHING CREDENTIAL 

California CRy*k f s Commission) ^has developed a list of competen- 
cies for all teachers as follows: 

1. Recognize children's academic strengths and weak- 
nesses, perceptual characteristics, and^jtef erred 
learning modalities Ce.g., auditory, visual, 
kinesthetic) through formal and informal assessment 
procedures appropriate for the classroom; 

2„ Be aBJ,e to assess the characteristics and behavior 
of exceptional pupils t in terms of program and 
developmental nee&s; 

A 

3. Recognize the differences and similarities of 
exceptional and nonexceptional pupils; 

4. Analyze nondiscriminatory assessment including a 
sensitivity to cultural, and linguistic factors; 



roduce and 



evaluate short- and 16ng term educational 



objectives tjased on Individualized Education Program 
goals; 

6. Utilize various diagnostic/prescriptive materials 
' and procedures in reading, language arts, math, and 

4 

perceptual motor development when appropriate; 

7. Apply diagnostic information toward the modificaP* 
tion of traditional school curriculum and materials 
for selected children; 

8. Identify and teach nonacademic areas; 

9.. Promote pupil growth and awareness in inter- and 
inttra-personal relatibnstjips with students; 

32 



' 10. Be able to' communicate] appropriate information 

* % 

« in a nonthreatening manner to teachers and 
^parents; 

!!• Be al?le to communicate in a professional manner 
, - current enabling legislation dealing with 

Special Education appropriate, for the classroom. * 

A RATIONAL FOR COMPETENCY DEVELOPMENT 

Since the advent of P.L. 94-142, evenls suggest that competent- 

« r 

cies for- all. educators must be broadly defined to encompass the. 
concepts of variability in learners and cultural uniqueness. A 
review of .competency statements from a variety of programs suggests 
organizing competencies into x two major classifications: student 
specific Competencies and student related competencies. 

1. Student specific competencies include those skills 
that are necessary for effective educator-student 

* * \ interaction in day-to-day acadeijiic activity. s 

y • 

. . These involve ' 

a. the^fnalysis of student behaVior / ^-- 

b. the individualization of instruction 
I 

c. the management of learning environments 

2. Student related competencies include the. generalized skills 
that are nece^sai^cxf or establishing an effective school * 
climate that go beyond student specific areas of consid- 

r ■ 

eration. These involve f 
a*. schodl community relations 
b\ \ school -student Cgeneral) relations 
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c. 1 school staff relations 
/ d. personal and profess ional* competency 

e. evaluation and research skills 
Within the context of this Guide both student specific and student 
related competencies will be dealt with from the frame of reference 
of student variability and cultural uniqueness. The' umbrella 
heading of variability will include students with special needs as 
well as the^giited. ^ 

I Student Specific Competencies k 
- Areas that are more student specific, e.g., related to direct 
teacher-student interaction, appear to be receiving a great 

degree w .of attention nationally. These are the generic skills 

* * * 

that all educators should exhibit in order to be more effective 

in direct student-educator relationships or in situations that 
'are directly related to learner behavior. Within this 

category there #re three primary Varea^fc Csee Figfure 2;1, page 

23, Matrix of Student Specific Coajpete^lcies) 

Analysis of Student Behavior encompassing such 
constructs or areas as diagnosis, student * 
assessijieat, student evaluation, and the decoding . 
of v *cogmtive or learning styles as well as- areas 
within the* affective domain. 
&• Individualization of Curriculum and Instruction 
encompassing curriculum content related to in- 
structional or learning objectives, instructional 
alternatives, and the myriad of material resources 
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Figure 2.1 



MATRIX OF STUDENT SPECIFIC COMPETENCIES 
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NOTE: The t Matrix provides a frame of reference for 
a i ' 'the development of 'a broad rangV^f ^student 
specific competencies that will include 
yariability and cultural -uniqueness , 



that are necessary for expected learning outcomes 
to be accomplished., 
c. . Management of Learning Environments encompassing 
^such things as \ behavior- management and classroom 
organization knd management alternatives^- that have 



/ 



/ 



student specific applidatlpn, e.g.* individual 
guided edii^t^on^ifiastery learning, team teaching, 
and the use of resource and support personnel. 
The Matrix of -Student Specif ic Competencies* (Figure 2.1, - page 
23'} indicates at breakdown of the^three major competency areas. The 
boxes are areas Vtn whic?h individuals can develop their own defini- 
tions of competencies. In delineating Knowledge and Performance 
competencies for educators uiider each of the three major areas 
(Analysis of Student Behavior, Individualization of Instruction, 
and Management of learning Environments) * five basic^suhareas of 

• v • . ** -*v 

competency development are suggested. c > * *a 

1. Competencies in designing programs in each major' 



2. Competencies in ' Implementing programs for each. 

• major area* * 

# • -* 

3* Competencies in participating with others in 

team approaches tfithin each area. 

■* * * 

• • * 

4/ Competencies in extending each, of the areas ta> 

the, home and community.- 

% 

5. Competencies in evaluating each, of the suhareas 
of competency development. 
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A more precise definition of the competency subarea is as 
follows: 

Competency Subarea Definitions (Student Spec hie Competencies) 



Design: 



Implement: 



Participate: 



Extend : 



Evaluate : 



The ability to plan for and design programs 
in the particular areas that are indicated 
in the matrix. The design skills must be ' 

related to student specific activity. 

a 

The ability to implement programs tn the 
particular areas indicated in the matrix. 
The implementation skills must reflect 
student specific activity. 
The .ability to participate with others in 
team relationships in the area indicated 
as they relate to student specific activity. 
The abi^jfy to extend student specific 
inf ormationor activity to the parents 
Cguardians) and community. This includes 
the ability to elicit parent and community 
involvement in. the areas indicated. 
The' ability to evaluate all aspects of 
content and processes In th£ subareas in- 
dicated* under eaqh of the* three major 
. competency areas. These are general evalu- 
ation skills that can apply ^ the^evalua- 
*t*ion of any area of concern. 



Examples of Student Specific Competencies 

The following arejjust a few examples of competencies that have 
been expanded to Include student variability and cultural uniqueness. 

MAJOR COMPETENCY AREA; Analysis of Student Behavior (see 

Matrix, page 23) 

With consideration given to students ^exhibiting a broad range 

of variability and cultural uniqueness, the educator will: 

ir 

1. Plan a&l' design a student assessment program 
that will assess the abilities, achievements, 



? and social-emotional development of the 
learners* 

2. Implement a program of individualized .analysis ' 
of student behavior that includes the 
following: 

a. Administration of assessment devices in y 
academic, social-emotional, interest, 
and vocational areas* 

b* Interpretation of assessment information 

V « 

In academic, social-emotional, interest, 
and vocational areas, 
c. Application of assessment ^fermation in 

^academic, social-emotional, interest, ~ 
and vocational areas to curriculum and 
instruction. ' 

3. Participate in team approaches to student assess- x 
ment that Include planning, , designing, and* implfc- • 
menting of assessment programs* 
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4. Extend the principles and outcomes of Individual 
assessments through participation in ^ollahora-r 
tive efforts with the home and community. 

5. Evaluate his/her own knowledge and performance 

in the design, implementation, participate, and 

o 

extend areas of Analysis of Student Behavior. 

I 

MAJOR COMPETENCY AREA: Individualization of Instruction (Se 

v. Matrix, page 23) 

with consideration^ given to students exhibiting a broad range 
of variability and cultural' uniqueness, the educator will: 
lT u Design individualized academic programs. for 



students exhibiting different learning rates 
and styles utilizing appropriate "materials « 
and instructional techniques including the . 
backup systems needed, should initial 
strategies be deemed ineffective and/or fla- 
appropriate ♦ 

\2, 1 ' Implement individualized curriculum and ins true- 

. tional programs in academic, social-emotional, 

$> 

. ^interest, and vocational areas* 
3. Participate in shared responsibility or team 

approaches to prescriptive programming such as * 
the interdisciplinary staffing involved in the 
planning and implementation of individualized * 
* academic programs. 
,4. Extend the principles, procedures, and outcomes 
pertaining _to individualized curriculum and ■ 

s 



instructional programs to parents and 
community • 

* 5. Evaluate his /hex own , knowledge and' perfor-!. 

' s ' * 

. • » V J 

mance in the design, implementation, 
participate, $nd .extend areas of Individ- • 
ualized 0 curriculum and instructional 
programming. ' 

-MAJOR COMPETENCY 'AREA: ' Management of Learning Environments 

♦a t s Csee Matrix, page 23) 

With consideration given td students exhibiting ,a broad range 
of variability aid cultural uniqueness, tfce educator, will: 

1. Design learning environments that consider 
individual learner needs frith respect to 
mohj&ity &ad* skill acquisition. This en-, 
compasses behavior management,, as veil as 

7 management of matBrial, use of parent and 
• community volunteers, paraprof essionals, 
and 'peer tutors. - Included are the develop* 
ment of e self -checking systems, continuous 
progress reporting, use of learning centers, 
and instructional modification including 
\ team/ teaching, precision teaching, 'and 
flexible grouping. 

2. Implement behavioral and educational management 
programs i^ response to, 'individual learner 
needs. 
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3* -Participate in shared ^responsibility team 
. < approaches including interdisciplinary staffing 

involved in the planning and >implemeritation of 
. behavior and educational management programs . a . - 
4. Extend the principles and outcomes of planned 
- and Implemented behavior and educational 

N - 

management programs to the home and community. 
# . 5. Evaluate his/her own knowledge and performance 

ii^ the design, implementation, participate, 
, . and extend areas of the managWent of learning 

* 3 

environments* 

II Student -Related" Competencies ' ' 

Student related competencies are more generalized in nature and 
do*not lend themselves to tlje same typfe of classification system 
as do the ones listed under Student Specific Competencies. *In 
both, cases,. howeverT^Lt will be noted that student variability 
and cultural uniqueness are included as an Inextricable part 
of eaphf Competency area, The examples of student related cpm- 

^petencies that follow are appropriate, ,f or all students as they 

* * t 

i • 

v have been expanded under the umbrella heading of variability, 
\ "to include cultural uniqueness and students with special needs 



as well as the gifted. ■ 4 
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MAJOR COMPETENCY AREA: Schpol Community Relations 

. # • * K 

EXAMPLE COMPETENCIES 

** 

With cqnsideration given to students exhibiting a broad 
range of variability and cultural uniqueness, the 
educator will: 

« 

1 # Communicate effectively with parents (guardians) 
and community in matters concerning school 
affairs. , * 

•2- Exhibit good group process skills in dealing 
with parents (guardians) and community 
effectively. 

3. ». Interpret school policy and practices to 

parent^ (guardians) and community. 

*, 

4. Develop a receptive school atmosphere for 
parents (guardians) and community and 
encourage their participation in school 
activities. . \ 

5. Collaborate effectively with parents 
(guardians) and .community in developing 
and implementing programs that reflect 
multicultural confcerns. * t 

6. Collaborate effectively with parents 
(guardians) and community in planning, 
developing, and implementing* progr ams that 
will respond to needs of students exhibiting 
unmet needs including those ^with special • 
needs as well as the gifted and talent? 
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MAJOR COMPETENCY AREA: School Student Relations 
, EXAMPLE COMPETENCIES • 
With consideration given toyfetudents exhibiting a broad 
range of variability and cultural uniqueness, the 
educator will: 

1. Demonstrate good individual counseling and 
group process'abilities in response to student 
needs and concerns. 

2. Provide an environment in which Students have 
access to and play a part in school' affairs^ 

3. Demonstrate an -understanding of learper »needs 
and inspire motivation in students so they 
will in turn pi^rsue higher goal^. * , 

4. Participate with stu4ents in collaborative 
relationships indicating appropriate leader- 
ship in matters dealing with student school 
affairs. * ■ 

5. Demonstrate ability _ to work with students who 

i 

exhibit ^cultural and ethnic diversity. 

6. * Demonstrate ability to work with students who 

exhibit variability and special needs in-* \ ' .\ 
eluding: the gifted and talented*/ * /" . ! 

7. Demonstrate an understanding 'bf the concepts 

of handicapped and disabled an^ of the role and 
responsibility 'of the school in programming for t 
handicapped and disabled learners in keeping 
with current legislation. 

' • • ' : / 43 . » 
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8. Demonstrate 4 an understanding about different 
programs or instructional alternatives for 
students with special needs including the 

* 

. gifted within' least restrictive environments.^ 

s ' 

MAJOR COMPETENCY AREA: School Staff Relations 

/ EXAMPLE COMPETENCIES ■ * 

With consideration given to students exhibiting a broad 

* • s * r 

range of variability and cultural uniqueness, tne 

. educator will: - 

1. Demonstrate skills in maintaining effective 
relationships with subordinates, peers, and 
superiors in terms of administrative hierarchy. 

2. * 'Collaborate* with other educators and support 
. personnel Ssl matters dealing with school 

a * 

activity and programming. f* 
: 3. ^ Participate effectively with, fellow educators 
and support personnel in -planning, designings 
implementing and evaluating school programs * 
** 4. to Stimulate and encourage fellow educators to 
- * improve theit own skills for effective edu- 



cational prbgramlling for students with 'unmet 
needs whic^ includes jfchQse with* special needs 
as Well as 'the gifted and talented. 
5. Participate in school' staff activities -that. < 
yill result in a better understanding of what 
persons with special needs, including the 
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gifted and talented have to deal with in 
today's society. 

6. Participate in activities with other 
educators to design Educational programs 
for students witfi special needs. • 

7. Participate in shared responsibility rela- 
tionships with other educatoxjs^in imple- 
menting educational programs for students 

. . with special needs including the gifted. 

8. Work with fellow educators to improve 
academic, social-emotional, as well as : 

' leisure time programs for students exhib— • ^ 
iting cultural and ethnic uniqueness. 

9. Indicate the ability to share responsibil- 
ities, talents, and ideas vith other 
educators and support personnel. 

r 

10. Demonstrate the ability to work effectively 
with school support personnel including 

» * . * y 

secretaries,, maintenance workers, volunteers, 

* * '1 * * 

and paraprof essiotlalsw 

MAJOR COMPETENCY AREA: Personal and Professional Competency 

EXAMPLE COMPETENCIES ' ' * , 

" s * ~ 

With, consideration given to students ^exhibiting a broad 

range of variability and cultural uniqueness, the 

educator will: * 1 

v *• ' . 
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Exhibit the kinds- of characteristics that 

* 

reflect accepted moral and ethical behavior 
in all activities relating to the school. 
Periodically assess his or her own profession- 
al competencies idpjfcifying strengths and 
weaknesses and the need for further self- , 
is^ovement, ^ 

Indicate through, teaching and interactions - 
with oth&rs a fciovledge of current social, / 
political, and educational development that 
are related par^xid important for school 
programmii 

.Participate effectively in professional or- 
ganizations that endeavor to * improve educa- 
tiot^al services to children. 
Pl^T a constructive role in the planning, 
development^ implementation, and^ evaluation! 
of both preservice^ and inservice training 

programs for educators. 

ft 

Demonstrate through both knowledge and per- 

t . 

fo nuance' activities' that he or she is 
1 * 

keeping up with, current changes and new 1 
d eve J. opmer^ts* in his or her^pcSrticular areas 
of ^specialization. 

Demonstrate -an understanding of legislation 
related to providing services to students 
with special needs including the .gifted and 

*34 4 
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• talented and apply the mandates of this 

legislation in his""^r her own particular ^ , 
learning situation. 

8. Demonstrate a$ a part of professional growth 
and development, that he or she has an 
understanding of. state and federal legisla-* 
tion that affectfs his or het own job t 
situation through the way they provide 
educational programs for students and the \ * 
way they collahorate with others' to the sanie A * 

. . end. * 4 

s 

9, Indicate a thorough understanding of school 
curriculum including content development, , , 

' adoption, and modification procedures, Basic 
principles and structure across school lihe£ , 
or organizational patterns should also he- 
understood* ' + 

i . \ 

MAJOR COMPETENCY AREA: Evaluation and Research Skills *' 

EXAMPLE COMPETENCIES . . • 

* S * 

With consideratiQn given to students exhibiting a bro&d 

range of variability and cultural uniqueness, the 

educator will: * * 

1. Demonstrate appropriate and effective ' evalu 
tion techniques and pr6cedures that can /be 
applied' to any aspect of his or her * 
professional role in^ the schools- 
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2. Demons trate-reseafch competencies that can 
• be applied to data collection, analysis, 
and reporting that would have application 
for his or her own job situation and the 
school In general. 
,3. Indicate skills in' the application of the 

principles of continuous progress evaluation 
and reporting in any areas of education *~ 
applied to his or her own job situation. 

4. > Demonstrate the ability, to derive meaning 

from research done' by other individuals in 
areas of education. ^ 

5. Seefc opportunities to collaborate with others s 

in areas involving evaluation and research 

« 

that can be 'applied to educational situations. 



6. Indicate 'skills £h evaluation' that relate to 1 

f • 

* dealing with normative, ordinal, and interval 

V * *~ * 

* I * » ' 

! 

type data analysis as applied to educational 

research. * 1 

* * 
"-"*', Along with- the generic . competency areas previously discussed, 

there are additional competency areas that can be- delineated for 

administrators.^ • 

ADMINISTRATOR COMPETENCIES AND STUDENTS WITH SPECIAL NEEDS 

One important ^segment of inservicfe activity involves empirically 
derived observation and data~£or purposes of identifying and .prior- 

ttizing competencies for administrators in areas pertaining' 

' 1 « * 
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to students with special needs including the gifted. The Special 
Education Coordinator plays an important role in collaborating . 
with university staff and general education administrators in 
school systems: (superintendents, assistant superintendents, k 
supervisors, and principals! to delineate the kinds of administra- 
• tor skills needed to understand and develop school programs for 
students who manifest a broad range of variability. These skills 
can be derived in the following manner: 

1. Analyze daily activities of administrators as they 

^* 

play different roles and are involved in day-to-day 

y 

programming for students with special needs as Veil 

e * 

as with the individuals who are responding to these 

needs. 

V 

2. AnAlyze the objectives of the school's educational 
programs' to determine how the needs of students ex- 
hibiting a broad range of variability are addressed* 

3* Survey a selection of public school programs and ^ 
extrapolate exemplary practices that focus on good 
administrative procedures within programs addressing 
students with spepial needs including the? gifted. 

Prioritization of^ competencies fqr administrators needs to be 
accomplished before .specific kinds of training activities can be 
init^ted. It is imperative that training activities be directed 
toward responding to % identified needs not just to preconceived 
notions of what administrators should have to be more successful 
with students with special ^leeds. CompetenQiW-fii the final 

analysis should be demonstrated within th^ context of school based 

. ' ' < v 7 

activities, A n 

C XxJ 
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In addition to' the generic Competencies .previously listed for 
all educators* there are three additional areas of competency for 
i administrators dealing with organisation and management.. These 
\ofepetencies are identified as follows: 

1. Compliance competencies related to rules 
< • and regulatipns . 

e, 

Management competencies related to the 
organization of. staffing and programming ^ 
3. Leadership competencies that directly 

affect goal setting and school climate \ 
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including ways that education philosophy 

^ and Modeling behavior are* established and 

♦ * 

, ^visible in .the school. ' 

v W f ti ^ in t^ 38 categories and with, consideration given to Students 
- exhibiting ^ h*o<*4 range^ of variability and cultural uniqueness, the - 
administrator. will\ ^ ^ 

1. Indicate a thdrougii knowledge o£ legislation and' 
• mandates in Ihe are£ pf%ttedents with special needs 

ft « * \ V" c , 

as well as the gifted 'and' talented and organize and 
* manage H:he school f qp'eff ectiv£* implementation of 
. * - federal, state, ana 'coi^uty pc&yies in these^ areas, 

m 2. * Determine with ^cartf and suppo|*t' personnel alteraa- 

, ) S * 

tives that can he ucili&ed fdripurposes of "carrying" 

t out school* di^trici policy and procedures. * 

\ M • > , % 

•3. Assure that the rigHes qf all students including 

those with special neeeis es weH its the gifted *a^d^ 
talented anc^ their paresflte are protected, 

- / u0 



4. Assure that all students including those with 
special needs as well-as_the gifted and talented 
have available to them a free appropriate 
education. 

5. State" through scene written document a philosophy 

' v 

of education that includes meeting the needs of 

students, exhibiting variability and those with 

* \ 

special needs as well as the gifted and talented. 
^* ^ This document w±l\ ^become the basis by which 

school policy will be adhered to and implemented, 

- ' and function as a guide for future program 
V 

development. 

6. Demonstrate the >ability to orchestrate/coord^j/ate 
' ' the various components that represent sehool pro- 

grams * and* activities . y 

- 9 . m 7. Indicate the ability to facilitate the solutions 

* h * of problems, through .eliciting the appropriate 

resources. 

8. Demonstrate the ability to designate authority * 
appropriately aijd vill effectively select those 
individuals who can carry* out the policy*. ^ 

9. Aid in the establishment of the kind of school 
climate that' is conducive to addressing the needs 
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of students who represent different cultural and 

> * 

^. . ethnic populations. 

10. Maintain a constant communication and accessibility ^ { 

%o school staff and« community. . * 
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11. Exhibit good conflict resolution skills and a sense 
of hrxmor in maintaining a healthy school climate. 

12. Establish effective school normalization policies in 

ft* 5^ 

keeping with the least restrictive environment 
Imperative for students iriLth special need*. 

13. Integrate all school programs for improved Services 
to students. ^) 

14. Determine qualifications and select capable staff 
matching Individuals with, specific job functions. 
This is particularly critical area of concern 

in programming f or' studehts with special needs. 



* Several - important general area^ of concern for administrators 
n±at are functions ^f compliance, management/ and particularly 
leadership skills emerged froj observations of exemplary Teacher 
Corps projects to Include: 

1. Good record keeping; easily accessible indicating 
adherence to regulations related\to due- process 
and confidentiality for all student? including * , 
those within the classification of special needs. 
2 # Good eval u ative procedures; consideration given to 
cultural differences, by using criterion as well 
^ as norrn-r-ref erence approaches to assessment. " ' 

3. Accessibility to students, school staff, parents % 
and community, 

X « * v 

General and special education administrators along with other 
groups of concerned individuals are developing forums iipsigned to 
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examine current practices in education and delineat^ future needs. 
Opportunities are being provided for the expression of divergent 
thinld^g and for the challenge of current school procedures. Out- 
comes include suggestions for ways to overcome persistent barriers 
to effective instruction. Another important observation is the 
fact that administrators need to provfHe opportunities for -the 
interaction of diverse disciplines that included medicine, 
psychology, sociology, and anthropology, ^ 

Several instances were noted in reviewing programs where 
linguists were used, as valuable resources in terms of providing for 
understanding of the language correlates, that are involved in 
learning with students from diverse cultures.. Several administra- 
tors indicated that other arenas of learning or knowledge are in- 
corporated whenever possible into school activity and programming. 
This is done in order to increase the capability o^ the system to * 
deliver better services, 

Principals in several exemplary Teacher Corps -projects encour- 
aged shared responsibility by the general and special educators in 
areas involving planning, assessment, and programming for students 
exhibiting a broad range of variability. In several of these 
schools there is a trend away from the removal of students to "other 

settings" far, diagnosis and programming and toward meeting the needs 

r 

of the learners 'in the settings -in which they are presently being 
educated? 
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SUMMARY 

Alternative procedures are needed that could* le£££ko . the im- 
provement of educational programs for all students* including- thos^ ' 
with special needs Being educated in regular classrooms/ However-, . 
as in any modernization process, there are lags between the con- 
ceptualization and acceptance of new ideas?, and their actual 
implementation in training programs. Additional competencies for , 
general educators in areas of special needs students is *k case in 
point. Teachers in training particularly need varied experiences 
in areas dealing with students with special needs. Training that v 
includes different role groups learning and sharing; experiences* 
together has been found to have positive effects on all who partici- 

V ■ 

pate in these multigroup activities* As collaboration between 
general and special educatbrs and community becomes a reality, 
attention should be given to precise needs (competencigi) \and waysj 
in which* training can be utilized to aid tjtie participants to acquire 
a sense of skared responsibility for the education of students 
exhibiting a broader range -of variability in the regular ^d^sxoom^ 

Tttiis chapter contains suggested ^ competencies for educators in 
areas -dealihg with variability as yell as several_al,terpatives for 
implementing these competencies in Both pi;eservice and ins^rvice 
education.* The delineation of competenqies is "one of the initr£ 
steps in the process of needs assessment and/ must he addressed 

• \> . -V*Sv 

both oreservice and inservicef nrograma. , ^ ^ 




• , . * ■ CHAPTER 3 . 

' " # NEEDS ASSESSMENT * 1 * 

*~ v - - ■ i 

^ .TlJ^ Importance of needs' assessment in inservice training cannot 

be over <^|jhasi zed • , Needs^assessment is Refined as a process, by 

♦ . * * 
which a perceived and/ordeal ae^f, if responded to, would improve 

the performance ^of the individual' in the particular area of concern. 

Several analysts view^ needs assessment' as a sociopolitical 
process as well as a formalized procedure. "To be defensible „ • 
politically as well as logically, needs assessment is, for the most 
part, a public^ eti'd conscious activity that strives to*' understand the 
requirements Sjtd perspectives of all individuals and groups who are 
associated wit^ the problem(s) identified.. This approach requires 
citllaboration; that is: working together in a common problem-"*, 
solving effort." ' (Kuh,- Hutson, Orbaugh, Byers,- 1979). 

Tfoo dimensions df needs assessment are envisioned. The first 
dimension involves a process by which the important competencies 
necessary for ef f ectiyeness with students with special needs are 
delineated. This process requires input from diffe^^nt arenas which * 
include administrator^; teachers, and parents.. Particularly it <d?s 

t 4 

important to get, input and approval of the specified competencies by 
teactiers since the^ are most directly responsible for the education 
of children. Af £er having identified the educator competencies " ^> 
necessary for •effective education for students exhibiting ^variability, 
heeds assessment can then be instituted for the precise delineation 
of particular* areas of conc&rn. % , * r 

The second dimensioir^involves establishing ^guidelines by which . 
lodal t school districts can respond to the personal needs of eack ' 



educator within the parameters that are delineated by these compe- 
tencies. Therefore, a needs assessment should be done at the local 
schooL district level to determine* Both, the appropriate program 
content and the manner in which ^training will he delivered Taken 
to its logical conclusion that would result in those who deliver 

v * } ' 

inservice training responding to the needs of teachers in terms of 
competencies rather than through predetermined course priorities. 

Wherever *there- are problems to k be solved or questions to be* 
answered, ^ the concept 'of precise needs assessment exists ♦ Educators / 
are now being forced into more formalized procedures in programming 
for students exhibiting a wide range of proSlems in terms of be- „ . 
havior and learning. They are also being asked to fespond to; anf 
increasing number of questions about what constitutes an appropriate 
education v In viewing current trends in education, including ' 
P„L\ 94-142, there* is a need*to identify* the important areas of 
training. We need to anticipate what can be helpful to us in terms 
of responding to tire needs of educators who will be programming for 
handicapped students. * . \ 

What are the critical needs that are being perceived ^y educa-> 
tors today? Do these needs .reflect their actual needs in terms pf 
impaction* students? What is the discrepancy between^ the articulated 
needs as stated by teachers and their actual^ needs in terms of- pro- 
viding educational services to students who are handicapped? We 
anticipate what could ae helpful to us i*£ terms of the kinds of* needs 
that w^ll require immediate as well as long-term responses to pro- 

gramming for students with»special needs. The discussion tSat , follows 

* - * 
will 'focus on several important persistent and pervasivfe issues in 

\ 

neeas- assessment. 
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Problem Identification 

\ * 

Problem identification is often conducted in disjointed fashion 
' out of context with or poorly related to the whole education thrust. 
,df the schools Needs' of teachers, however determined, should .relate' 
directly to the requirements for accomplishing the goals and objec- 
tives for >atudents subsumed under the tenets of the School's * , 

philosophy within the larger community it serves. Good- needs 

1 • i ' * 

assessment should reduce duplication of services, pinpoint descrip- 
S. * ? 

tively specific deficiencies or problem areas, identify resources, 

* ~> 
and provide direction to the .planning process. 

„. f 

Two major' procedural considerations* surface in needs assessment 
(Kuh^-et al/-i97$J:V. * ' 

* « I. "Who wad ts to have neefds assessment data available? 

VQi^r? ^What are the stated and unstated reasons for . * 

r the stud??" . ♦ ' / * • \ • 



2: "Needs assessment proceeds frota a wide-angled view 
or problems in which ways of gathering information 
are used, 'to a focused view of problems in whifch 

* 

data^rgskthering is sharply cixcums crimed." 

i 

Several. collaborative resouce models (Lingwood and Morris, 1974; 
Wallace, 1974; Griffin and Lieberman, 1974) suggest problem identi- 
fication or diagnosis of- needs as a critical step that is early in 
the linkii^ process of the various elements within needs assessment. 
Problem ^identification as a crucial procedure is probably the most 
important step in the linking process. \ . * - 

While needs ^assessment is for the most part an element. of one • 
of the. £arts of £ problem-solving process, it. should be drore than 

• • • • 5.7 * • 
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just a process by which we attempt to solve problems. It is'also a 
problem ^emerging process. In reality, however, most individuals 
refuse to respond to emerging issues. It's safer to fT hang back" 9 
.and ^cag your feet until the p^oilem goes away or becomes so criti- 
cal >«jd the need is "so, great thkt you will accept any 'kind of help * 
from a^y source. The implementation phase of P.L. 94-142 ^.s a ^ 
good example of this phenomenon. It sejems that the problem solving 
' in schools today as related to upeds is- for the most part predicated 
_ on experiencing the problem itself i.e. , teachers are assigned^ 
' students with behavior -problems fiist, thefif they learn how to deal 

, • .with the "problems . In anticipation of this as an emerging need, 

teachers should be learning how to develop strategies for effective 
% behavior M a na gement as a basic generic competency. 

Intelligent anticipation of needs, based on an analysis of the 
natural consequence of events' and behavior should prevent most of 
the unhappiness that goes along with failure qn the part of * teachers 
-and the children within the aegisrof their 'responsibility.. Antici- 
pating critiqal needs as wejjLJL as ^problem solving ^^resent crisis 

situations must J>& viewed 'within* the' parameters of , iajproving se^f, 

* V~ ° • , * • 1 

improving the school, and, finally for long term effects, in - 

, improving the system. All three, are necessary for v positive imuact 

* ■ 

on children. 

Planning - for Needs Assessment , * . 

• / While planning is often included- as a oroblem area in terms of 

tiae, resources, and personnel, it .nevertheless provides the process 
ay which validated problems can be prioritized according to the 

• " " \ . ' . \. ' ' 
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peTceptions of their importance by .the individuals involved. 

Planning should have broad based involvement including administrators 

teachers, and community for maximum effectiveness. Good planning 

provides a vehicle for delineating procedures as well as for develop- 

ing'a systematic and substantive ^tiructure for monitoring needs 
♦ * * * • 

assessment activities. Activities should" foster an atmosphere that 
will f ocus* on da,ta based decision-making at ^administrative levels < as 
opposed to unilateral "hands on 1 ^ directives. It Xs vital to.es tab- 
lisn. communications at the beginning and plan for its continuation 
throughout the process. It is also important to achieve a commit- 
ment from. the group in terms of their own responsibilities and 
products. 

Planning 4nd assessment models are oirten in/plemented that are 
complex^ and many indi\^duals c are disappointed because of overexpec- 
tation of -what they can deliver. Products of such efforts^are often 
superfluous to the desired goals /and the processes involved are 
expensive, too time' consuming", or both to be practical. Institutions 
of higher education and local .School districts approach planning 
activities in a variety of ways. Some planning activities are 
.initiated on the Basis 'of the development of goals and objectives. 
Others deal with planning activities as a response to crises or 
critical situations. Still, others use planning as a means of man- 
dating needs assessment as* part of the criteria for selection and 
^pproval of program el^ents.^* 



Planning through multiple input presents hurdles to - be overcome. 

There is usually concern expressed about the amount of time that such 

i 

a process will take, the efficiency of the procedures, how to^deal 
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with power brokers with vested Interests, and the overall value of 

f " j : 

( the product. 

It is axiomatic that leadership is an important part of this 
process* It is also' important that good process people be involved 
as chairpersons <Sf needs assessment compiittees particularly in the 
area of training. This maximizes the benefits to be obtained from, 
the planning process. / — 

Constituent Elements 

. Who are the power brokers, i.e*, the individuals and groups we 
have to deal with^ in terms o.f achieving desired goals In .needs 
assessment? Gaining J their support ^K^assuaging thgir >fears* are 
important problem areas to be dealt with as we develop the content 
anc^ processes involved in ne&ds assessment. The following constit- 
uent groups need to be considered: 
r 0 ( 

Arfmini s tr a t ion • » u 

General administratipn personnel, university faculty, and school 
administrators have' traditionally been called upon to plan inservice 
training. It has been assumed £hat.rthey have mirrored the competency 

, 0 • v * 

needs of the teachers in their determinations. Too of ten, .adminis- * 
trators at the\local level and at the school building level have 
become too accustomed to perceiving "need" in relation to emergencies 

>• \ ' 

or immediate demands from pressure groups, without determining the 
relationship of the part Cthis particulaif need) to the whole (.the 

overall needl in terms of , overall school benefit* 
* « i 

la the lofeal setting, it is usually the principal who is ulti- 
mately charged with, the responsibility for justifying needs, and 
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coordinating needs assessment procedures whether they were collabo- ' 
ratively developed ox whether they were derived from pressures % l 

r 

applied By specific special interest groups^ such as those who are ' 
advocating the "return to basic skills." 1 A certain amount of 
independent administrator assessment through observation is necessary 
in order to substantiate requests for training activities and/or ' v 

funds. 1 ' . ' , * 



Teachers , . 

The mains tr earning of students with special need's -into regular 
classrooms has led to consideration of the skills and Competencies 
needed by teachers to effectively teach these students. It has * 

become apparent that comprehensive needs assessment is needed so 

v * • * ' ' ' 

that appropriate inservice training can bfe developed that will'. pro- 
vide opportunities for educators to learn additional sjtills and 
alternative methods *of 'instruction for students with spe&ial needs. 

t It has been stated, however, that effective and' successful 
training programs aire more likely to result when' training is* " ' 
directed toward the specific needs of the training recipients them- 
selves (Hentschel, 1977 ; i King, Hayes, & Newman, 1977; Rude, 1978). 
If the teachers involved in inservice training, for example, do not 
feel a need or desire to change, the coatent of the sessions will 
not be assimilated. 

A part of needs assessment activity is to plan with teachers for 
ways tq effectively deliver instruction in areas dealing with stu- 
dents with special needs including the gifted. Planning with those 
who will be directly responsible for the education of students is of 

/ 
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primary -Importance. 'Teachers should play a. contributing role witbiA 
the pla nn i n g process of their own education* Needs assessment 
should, therefore, ,he nonthreatenlng and of the kind that is deemed ; 
.worthwhile and relevant to the te&cth£r f s role in the school, thereby,- 
soliciting systematic participation. Educapors as a group are 
beginning to. accept more responsibility lor their own 3elf-\ 
improvement. » Witness the use of the Teacher Center concept in our 
country. The Rand study in 1978 indicated that regardless of how 
innovative a program ig, unless the individuals involved in the pro-'' 
gram are also part of ,the decision-making process, i.e., need!s 
assessment, m-frrfmaT Hfenefits will he accrued in terms of iinpletaenting 
new practices learned. Needs assessment that will ultimately result 
in the kind of training that will affect participants learning- on * 

"a career-long basis appears t$ be more favorably received than — 

fragmented requests 'for needs that are designed t^address a naifrow* 
and immediate area of concern. 

The sumfba* bona or higher good of any needs afs&ssment program 
for- teachers should be that to the greatest exten A possible, outcomes 
4 will Invariably Improve the instructional programs ixMae following 
areas : \ * 

!• Student specific needs within the frame of reference 
of variability includes students with .special needs 
as well 'as the gifted* A response to student specif- 
ic needs of teachers would result in effective - 
educators-student Interaction in day-to-day academic * 
• \ activity. This involves responding to the needs of 
teacheri In a manner that will enable^xhem to be 
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more effective in the analysis of student behavior, • 
in the individualization of instruction, and in" the , 
management of learning environments* 
2. St udent related needs are interpreted within the 

sajpe frame of reference of variability as Indicated 
'above. A response to the student related needs of 
^ teachers -would result in the manifestation of ,tbe 
generalized skills that are necessary for estab- 

r 

lishing an effective and accommodating learning 

environment. Student related needs are an exten- ] • 

- > 

sion of student specific needs and involve such 

« * m B 

areas as school-community relations, school- \ 
student (general)' relations, ,school-s£af f relations, 
personal anji ^professional integrity, and the use 
of evaluation -and research skills. * 

Validation of Instrumentation 

• There is the pervasive problem of both determining and validating 
the identified problems. Not all problems can be validated with ob- 
iective evidence* A part of validation is to ask questions of 

clients to determine, how they are presently dealing with particular 

* * * 

problems. It is important to determine the discrepancies between 
perceived and actual needs and then to- validate these expressed 

* * ? r 

needs. Arfc the instruments or activities that help us to determine 
the needs that are being expressed reliable to the extent that 4 
multiple evaluation will indicate -an acceptable degree of correlation,? 
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Validation of instruments is an important part of the process 

- • • <y. ' 

of needs 'assessment ♦ * DoesX^ spedific format of the instrument ex- 
pedit,e the identification of problems?' Moife specific information - 
sources should be identified to include the overall impression of 
the instrument ~ in terms of . content time, ^coverage, 0 and readability. 

-Some of the common ►problems associated witLviitstrumentation' 
include: . 

1. - difficxjlt wording* 

2. • ambiguous statement's . 

* "'if.* 3 

4 3.,, difficult interpretatlW of meaning of categories V 

•' • : •. ' • £ 7p . 

4. negatively* stated items* on ins&rumen't 

5. - difficulty in understanding the directions 

6. fatigue as a factor $>Ln dfotivatlon and attention 

7. time -for administration and#s£oring 

8. , degree of perceived appropriateness 

The following are examples of different typ^s of instrumental 
tion some of which, were used in Teacher Corps projects: 

The El Paso project developed a Comprehensive Community 
Survey that was used effectively in the Canutillo area 
Csee Appendix C}.. This tyjte of survey can be 1 expanded 
to include additional questions telatlng to children 
with, special needs including the gifted. . ** 

Ouachita 3aptist University utilized the Mann Self- 
Assessment Competency Inventory developed by Dr. Philip 
E. Mann* University of Miami, to assess the staffs 
needs for training to increase their competencies in 
becoming more effective with: V 
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. Pupils exhibiting 'variability or special needs , 

that are associated with slower rate of develop- 

» 

ment, learning problems, sensory impairments, 
•behavior problems, physical disabilities ojj any 
combination of these. ^ 
. Pupils who are gifted and/or talented. 

The Mann Inventory Csee Appendix C) was also used in the 

San Diego project to ascertain the needs* of interns • £ 

recent study entitled (A Study of 'instructional Efficacy 

as Measured by £fie Mann Self-Assessment Competency Inven- 

^ i 

tory) by Lazar, Alfred L.; .Daniel, Roman, Jr., and Bonett, 
Douglas G. Csee Appendix C) concluded, that "the Mann' Self- 
Assessment Competency Inventory can be used effectively 
in teacher training. 11 ; ^ 

Needs assessment i$struments entitled "Staff Development 
Preferences* of Urban School Principals 11 ,- Form A and Form 
R were devQj.oped by the University Council for' Educational 
Administration (see* Appendix C) . ""These instruments are v 
particularly useful for inservice education. 

The Teacher Corps project at Western >£Lchigan University 
developed an "In-Service Role Instrument" ffhat can be 
u^ed 'for planning .and organizing inservice growth for € ^ 
teachers Csee Appendix C\. » 
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Procedural Concerns* 

There are persistent and pervasive procedural problems that 
affect validity and involve the kinds of events that will occur in 
order to accomplish meaningful needs %s'essment as well as the eon 
tent areas that are to Be examined* The following^ are* deemed im- 
portant: 

1. ^ How is the target population identified? 

a. Teachers . 

b . Administrators 

c. Support individuals, e«g«, psychologists, 
paraprof essionals, counselors, social 
workers, etc. 

d. Parents and community 

e. Other 

♦ 

2. ■ What kind of need information will be required of 

the target population? 

a. Needs based on student specific areas of , 

• f 

concern Csee page 5Q) . 

b. Needs based on student related areas of 
concern Csee page 51*. J 

c. , Personalized needs related to solving 

personal problems that can affect perfor- 
mance such, as dealing with stress. I 

3. How will the information be gathered? 

This- .includes the individuals who will be acquiring 
the information as well as the resources that will 



be utilized. It is suggested that individuals 
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trained in needs assessment, be responsible for 
information gathering. 

How will information be acquired: interview 
(open ended or structured! , questionnaires,, 

ch^pklists, or observation? 

* m : 

a. Interviews can be useful and provide 

important information. **Open ended inter- 

* 

views may result ,in the gathering of war 
.stories" rather than in focusing on cogent 
needs . Structured interviews seem to be 
more effective, if tfiuey involve responses 
to categorical type questions* £ 

b. Questionnaires that involve a* scale for 
responses Cl-5 for example) and short 
precise questions seem to be more effective 
than long questionnaires that require a 
great deal of writing. r 

c* -Checklists may be helpful, but, they do not 

^^dicatfe the degree of ne^d. 
d.' Observations are time Consuming a^id may not 
indicate the most cogent needs that are to 
be determined. Regardless of the type of 

\ * 

instruments' to be used, the evaluators must 
determine whether or not those being evaluated 
feel thaW:he needs being examined represent 
their perceived 'and/or real needs in the areas 
of concern. It is important to minimize 
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situations where respondents indicate that x 
the questions asked related to some of 
their needs, But they were not asked ques- 
tions about the kinds of needs that they 
really deem important* 
Hov .will the data Be analyzed? * 



• r 

\ 




It is important? to specify the individual Cs). whq^are 
responsible for compiling the data 'analyzed and pro- 
ducing the £irfal report • All \He participants should 



have access to the final report.) 
What about sampling? 

Sampling^ is one strategy ^f or determining the needs of 
the target population. It is obviously more efficient 
and less expensive. It may of may not "be as reliable 
as administering the instrument to the whole popula- 
tion. Administration to the entire population if 
possible may indicate a more .personalized approach to 
needs assessment. Teachers who are a part of a needs 
assessment program may feel more inclined to particir 
pate in follow-up activities. They may feel that the 
activities reflect their own personal feelings and. 
needs since they were involved in the # aeeds assess- 
ment* It* Is suggested that formalized needs assess- 
ment including Questionnaires and checklists should - 
he verified hy at least one follow-uo activity \kat. ' 

includes verbal input from the respondents. In this 

(f ' - , • % ^ ' * 

way clarification of neeqS can be accomplished as . 

' - 'A 
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well as the establishment ' of mutual, mist. 'One of 

the important outcomes of this process should be , 

» ■ » » • ^ 

the fikct -Chat individuals feel that, the system is 

. ' • ^ ♦ 

* . r 

t 

trying f «to respond x to t:heir ne'eds;- Sometimes . . £ 
respondents feel * that participation in an actiyity 
is requested to* fulfill a need of the system such" • 
as funds acquisition. 

Should internal or external individuals conduct needs 
assessment? v * " ' \ 

One of the problem areas to^ be addreissed is the 
whole question of who does the needs assessment. 
Wherever needs assessment is conducted as entirely 

A " ' J . * ^ 

.an inside of internal process, individuals will be 6 

t f ' 

accused of losing impartiality. ^This may or may 

not Be true. It is^debatable as to whether \ needs 4 

assessment conducted from the outfeide by external 

consultants can* be said- to be any- more 'free from* 

impartial judgment* Consultants have their own 

' biases and are sometimes ISss impartial because 

they get caught up in the emotions, goals, and . 

motives of those who retain them.. It is also 
• % * 

difficult to state categorically. Hhat- using out- 
** 

side consultants for needs assessment will sacri- 
fice relevance x and ufeefodness. "Outside" consul- . 
tahts who fUve N (fevelop'ed^ effective, time- tested < 
and validated instruments and techniques for doing 
need's assessment -may provide more' relevant and * * 
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useful data than the local director of research and 

» > 

evaluation whp has neither the time nor the incli- * 
nation to get involved in planning and implementing 
a bompr£heilsive needs assessment program* 

V- " ' 

We cannot even say that externally conducted .nee^s * 
assessment is more expensive. This depends, on how 
'we .define the term "expensive". Mediocre internal 
'needs assessment that results "in needless expendi-' 
ture of funds .may be more expensive in the final 
analysis than one that is implemented through good 
external consultative direction. The question is 
whether or not, we can rely on unsupportable per- 
ceptions to guide us. as we try to determine the 
best way to proceed* The >key factor lies in the 
planning process where democratic principles and 
.good judgment prevail as opposed toNpilateral p * 
decision-making* It is' mainly a matter of 
determining the kinds of needs assessment required 
including resources that are. appropriate for the 
problem that n^eds to be addressed. All potential 
contribute* (internal and external) should have 
an opportunity fcb present their case (within 
budgetary constraints) on a competitive basis with.- 
in the parameters of specified ctitetia. Selection 
should be based &n"a, consensus of perceived value 
and potential for responding to stated needs/ 



•foo much needs assessment can be as much of^a * 
problem as #not 'enough and /or inappropriate needs 
assessment. The problem solving process should 
not be hUrried By crisis situations or proposal 
deadlines. Sometimes an incubation period is 
necessary before final decisions are made. 

V 

tonsultants, in collaboration with those involved * 
in planning, should develop a technical assistance 
plan that runs concomitantly with the needs assess- 



men£ procedures. This should facilitate a more 
effective response to problems *s )they arise. Any 

consultative arrangement shoyld emphasize three 

%. * 

requirements : * v 

a. Provide accurate, appropriate, and compre-^ 

hensive data. 
b< f Attend to and incorporate the concerns of 

'furious input groups, " . , 

\ cr* • « : . . 

v * > \ ^ ' ' f 

c. N Provide a finished product in written form, 
documenting procedures and outcomes, em- 
phasizing;. usability. . 



Jliere are many factors that vitiate successful needs assessments. 
It is little wonder that maify individuals viefr the entire process as 
being negative at best. 9 The' organizational strictures that will 
assess needs for training must be*~in place. Programs musr assess 
available resources-, provide additional .resources for inservice 
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programs and activities, and evaluate tf\e effectiveness of the 
activity utilizing the Cooperative planning of administrators, 
faculty, and staff'. It is aiso important to determine whether the 
perceived needs correlate with the expected outcomes. Are the per- 
ceived needs accurate and are the programs and procedures that have 
been set up going to result in the desired ojitcom^s? To this extent 
those who plan for inservice education will need to collect reliable 
data. 

It would appear that as part oi; .the overall pptfcpss -of evaltia- 
tion, needs assessment is probably ^one of the most critical steps 
needed for making tke kinds o^ decisions thaf^ill ultimately affect 

* \ r 

the goals and objectives that are to be achieved^ Preparation for 
needs assessment should" focus on activities that will set up a 
positive .climate for engendering trust relationships. The guideword 
in the entire process is trust. Trust must be a permeating condi- 
tion of needs assessment, so that concerns over time, perceived valtfe 
and resources yill not be viewed out of proportion and vitiate ef f ec- 
tive problem solving procedures. Participants need to- be revitalized" 
by relevant training activities. „ Personalized involvement in needs 
-assessment is one way of b?inginy people together for making appro- 
priate decisions about the kind of training that will truly benefit 
zne oarticxoants as well as the svstem. 
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CHAPTER 4 
PRESERVTCE EDUCATOR ^REPARATION 

♦ 

Educator^, wl\6 ha^e been prepared with a mind set that allows 

them to selectively attend to # only those populations of students 

v 

that they perceive themselves prepared to teach, cannot be expected 
without additional preparation, to "automatically expand their per- 
f ormance capabilities so that additional populations of students 

a 

can benefit from their instruction. The traditional organizational 
pattern for instruction based on arbitrary age and grade parameters 
(e.g.,. early* childhood, primary grades, intermediate grades, middle 
school, junior high school, and senior high school) has led to 
compartmentalization of instructional perceptions and practices. - 
This has resulted in teachers perceiving themselves as independent 
of all categories that do not pertain to their particular area of 
emphasis or teaching level. It is obvious that children do not 
learn in accordance with these arbitrary divisions. 

It appears that it would be appropriate to identify elements 1 
in education ajwT characteristics in teachers that are deemed to be 
generic-"and that cross grade level * organizational patterns in terms 
of providing for the learning needs of all students including those 
who exhibit a greater degree of variability than the general popula- 
tion of students. Ey not attending to the responsibilities that will 
be placed on new teachers, we are placing ourselves in the continual 
position of having to provide^ additional training to th^m on the job 
even though- t&ey have just recently been through four years of % 
teacher preparation. 



There are desired characteristics of educators who will be 
responsible for teaching students exhibiting a greater degree of 
variability. These characteristics include: 

1, Open-mindedness and willingness to accept 
evaluation, 

2, A modicum of creativity, 

» 

3, A vitality in terms of seeking uncoerced avenues 

♦ « 

or opportunities to expand one f s skills, 

4, The ability to be adaptable and flexible as 
populations axgi characteristics of* students ^ 
change*, requiring continuous modification in 

teaching strategies. 
One of the missions of Teacher Corps is to increase new teacher 
Cintern) effectiveness, which in turn should be evidenced* by in- 
creased learner success. Teacher Corps, therefore, is continuously 
in the process of evaluating and reevaluating programs and practices 

within the aegis of its projects- as well as from the academic 

\ 

community at large^ This involves a continuous process of acceptance 
clarification, modification, and rejection of ideas and activities. 
Within this process, very careful consideration has been given 



to % the following: 

g program fcontei 

i4 



1, Training program Content and materials T~ 

2, Training strategies and' 4 roc edur es ' _ 

3, Value clarification and' humanism -in education 



'4, Indoctrination, particularly with interns in projects, 

"Projects have attempted to reallze^as outcomes of their efforts 

♦ / ' 

the following: « ^ ^ 
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1. Skilled and competent teachers . 7/. 

2. Effect^ei learning climates in the schools . . 

3. Motivated an4 successful' students, especially 
those from low-income areas . - 

There is evidence in all of the projects studied of a 'keen sen's 
of awareness, of th§ nked for interns particularly to develop adaptiv 
behavior and to exhibit creative characteristics in situations that 
are constantly changing. In order to 'accomplish this, Teacher Corps 
project^, have** emphasized the following: 

1. Training should be precise and appropriate to the 

% 

needs and cotfceras of the interns. 

2. Project staff^Should provide for the development 
. of feelings s |of belonging and worthiness on the 

» t part of the/ recipients of the ' training . 

3. An advocacy system shoiil t d be established within * 

the pxojects in terms of 1 training that incorporates 

variability within its- philosophy and practice. 
, ? < — 

4. Projects should' inculcate * trust .an4 allow fofc * 

< - . * - * "• 

differences within the- interns > and in this way , 

\ 9 \ v r 

, " ' / perform a modeling function in terms of variability 
it general*. • \ m • 

Project- staff should indicate a need for continuous 
learning and life enhancement ttirough study, and' , 
experiences. % * \ 



Entry^Level Educator Preparation 

Model building elements suggested in this section were ex- 
trapolated mainly from Teacher Corps programs. These elements 

suggest alternatives to the more traditional content approaches to 

*. * » * 

r 

teacher preparation and incorporate the areas of special needs and 
gifted as well as cul^uf^l and ethnic diversity. There are two 
major dimensions of teaching* that are conceptualized within most 
teacher preparation dpsigns and are fully discussed in Chapter 2. 

1. New teachersT^ar^pularly interns, need student 
s specific kinds o& competencies which are essential 

for effectiveness with different types of student 
populations. 

2. Educators in training, particularly interns, need 
student delated competencies that are contiguous 

to student specific cbmpetencies and necessary for m 
effective learning Environments. 
Inherent within^phese dimensions are both knowledge and perfor- 
mance skills. The knowledge and performance skills are .inseparably 
^elated in terms of the kinds of learning experiences that are 
necessary to develop the desired traits and skills in new teachers. 

Within each of these primary areas of cdmpetancies,- tJjere ^are 
two a^eas of application: 

1. General application across school organization 
* patterns or levels; e.g., elementary, and 

secondary levels. 
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2. Specific application within a particular level of 
school organization, e.g., elementary and 
secondary levefs* ^ v 
The following are suggested content area objectives^Tofc edu- 
cator preparation for entry .level teachers including interns. 

* • * «■ » * 

A. Liberal Arts 
Objectives 

, w 1/ To^ develop a level of personal competency in basic 
skills areas at a minimum of 6th grade performance 
for all communications skills and arithmetic. 

2. To develop a knowledge base that includes^an under- 
standing of the Social .sciences, natural sciences, 
fine srts, literature, and language. 

3. To develgju a- content area of specialization with a 
higher degree of understanding in a particular) area 
of choice such as English, mathematics^ biology, 
geography, etc. * * 

B. " Basic Pedagogy 

' * J 

Objectives » . TS 

1. To utilize a variety of • modes K>f delivery of infor-* 
mation, e.g., teaching or .instructional strategies. 

2. To understand school organization- and management . « 
from a student specific frame of reference, ' e.g . , 
educational alternatives for different types 'of 
students- including those with^special needs, as 
well as the gifted. 
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3. To understand particular levels of application, 
elementary and secondary as well as emphasis on 
a particular level Based on career goals. 

4. To apply the Basic concepts in tne area of stu- 
dent variability Qspecial needs, giftedness) and. 
cultural and ethnic diversity by* developing com- 
petencies that encompass a broad range of 



variability* in the following: 

Analysis of studedt Behavior C^tudent assessment) 
b. Individualization of instruction * 
t. Management of learning environments 
d. School-commtmity relations 

0 * ' N 

/ e.. School-student relations 

\ 

f. School-staff relations * ^ 

5. To attain ,a level of personal and professional * 

competency. ✓ 
6% To acquire evaluation and research skills. 

C. ) . Competencies *" 

' 9 * 

la order to avoid redundancy, the reader is referred 

V 

to the following pages for 'lists of * competencies appropriate to 1 
^reservice education: 
1. Adapter 2, pages 21-36 



ta 
p. 



9 ^^pendix B|r- Lists of Competencies* 

i 

D. Electives 

* -it 

. / Electives in the area of philosophy, 'sociology, anthropology, 

and art history are Included, .emphasizing applications^ -for " 
teaching. These electives are designed to aid individuals as 

" o ■ ■ 
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they .organize themselves and relate to their universe as 
well as establish a scholarly base for further activity in 

s* > 

continued lifelong learning. 



) t 

r Suggested Course Structure - 

. * * - ■» 

It is recommended that all coursed for general educators include 
* " content and experiences ifl the areas of variability, i.e., special^ 
' needs as welt as the 'gifted. This is to be integrated with the \ 
general content and methodology in keeping with the concept of 
developmental learning. . To thSi extent general education courses 
would be developed that are broader in scope which include addressing 
the needs of exceptional students as an alternative to the narrow 
^ content being offered in courses in traditional teacher preparation 

programs. These courses can be team taught by general and special 
educators. % Another alternative is to expand present courses to 
include mpdules dealing with special needs students and cultural . 
* diversity. Presently, separate courses are offered -to general educa- 
tors as electives for particular areas of special need, i.e. learning 
disabilities, mentally retarded, emotionally disturbed, deaf, blind, 
etc. •*.'•* * 

.It is suggested that within particular methods courses for- general 
educators all of the following dimensions of curriculum and instruction 

% % © 

should be included:- 

1. General or broad presentation of knowledge delivery 
across organizational patterns, (e.g., social studies 
in elementary and secondary schools) . 

\ 
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2. Specific level of specialization: elementary or 

secondary specialization with emphasis based on 

* 

job orientation, £e-g*, emphasis on social studies 
in the elementary or secondary schools,. } ♦ ft 

3. Alternative presentation modes or delivery approaches 
for all levels that include ways to modify content 
and procedures accounting for cultural differences 

and for students exhibiting a broad range of varia- % 
billty (e.g., teaching social, studies to students 
with special needs including the gifted in regular 
* classrooms) . - * >^ 

Integration of Knowledge % ' 

Opportunities to integrate knowledge in areas of variability 
through experience is critical. Experiences in how to tpach students 
exhibiting learning and behavioral problems should include the / 
following: ^ « 

1. Observation of students in the way they learn as 
well as , identifying ^nd. understanding -those 
variables that istpede^inhibit, or vitiate 
learning. 

2. Observation of individuals with a history of 
success in helping students with, learning -and 
behavior problems- This entails the utili2a- 

\tidn of the concept of mocfeling~in learning. 
Teachers in training particularly need. to } 
attend to the successful behavior and activities 
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of % teachers who-are working! with children with 
' » problems on a day-to-day bapjs? 

* 3. * Participation rixx den^ns tracing (showing an& 

telling) techniques that have been successful 

• 4. v Participation directly in activities with sot- 
. ^. tdents with special needs while "being* observed 

duringtthis performance and then critiHued. 




All o£.thes^ experiences ^ provide "laboratory" settings for ex- 
perlmentation >and^ observation that constitute a scientific approach 
to teaching and learning. Internship. or student teaching is en- 
visioned as fche^ interrelationship of four overlapping stages: ' . 

1* Foundation?- tKe^ideology upon which philosophical 

v . • < i " •:• - ^ ' v 8 - : v 

• viewpoints, psychological findings) ajnd socio-; . * 



r logical -orientations, are qlearly Walyzed and 



delineated- as they relate to learnifag and the ^-^^ 

i * . ' * 

^Learnfer, teaching and the teacher, dnd human ^ 

♦ • 
behavior in general. * 

Observation - the practices and procedures^ modeled 
by exemplary educates th4t merit experimentation 
,and possible assimila^Lbn^ 
3. * Experimentation - the application of theory and * 



/ 



observed practices to real situations - the cla^js- 
rocgp, *the school, and the community, ff 
Evaluation -'the self -assessment necessary -for thfe- 
determination^ of what elements produce the best _ 
results. ' • 



iducatHj|Kro 



fc Teacher educatSI|^rograms v should^be organized such that 
v knowledge can be practiced and concepts verified through continuous 

, * ' * . • • * • r * 

application with, students in/Schools. .Field activities areV a*p&rt.~" 

k of'phe needed learning experiences far effective teaching, particu- 
• * * 

lirly in^ areas dealing wilji students with Special needs. Since 

practice is . inseparably. fronj the^acquisitioh of facts and ideas, , 

the .tra ining arms of 'education, that* include the institutions of 

higher education t and other systems,* can respond 'to the need f*or 

appropriate practiced The following should ite consi^ered>: 

1. A careful analysis of the variable of time. 

2. The careful -determination of training areas of * 
' priority. , ;« , 

3. * Comprehensiveness , in fcjaiAs of the degree and quality 

'of involvement of the participants. »' 

4. ' Interrelatedness of knowledge gained through, simu- 
<-* * 

* lation and reality* testing. . 

5. The skills of traiqets to' include directing teachers 

• ■ v. ' % ; \ ' > 

consultants,' professors; etc. r - ♦ 

6; Coatinuous progress monitoring with opportunities 
, ^ for revaluation ''^nd possible change of goals.. S 
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, ^Careful supervision, with opportunities for 'cbntin-, 

* * " ' ' % K 

* uous. feedback?'. • # ^ 

• ' V ■ - . " ' - •« ' 

One of^tafe important contributions of the* Teacher Coras litem 

urogram as, re^lfectad iri many projects 'that were reviewed is the* fact 

rha-c as a* group the* interns aring to the projects a' particular atea 

. os- specialization or expertise. Along with* an area of- expertise, 

they also^ bring" a .JLevel oip, maturity that is not evident in the 



.4* 



general education degree candidates. Both of the^e characteristics/ 

'when coupled with the addition of Jsound priaciples of pedagogy, 

appear to produce an effective. teacher who is "responsive to students 
V 

with special needs • 



Projects appear t| be emphasizing the following, concepts in 



their intern training programs? . ^ , 



l£ Interns, need to practice their ability to t\ 

•* ' • \ * 

and problem solve, by working wi'th different jjopu- 

" *« * . 

<f ■ » 

lations of students including those with special , 

* * . -* ( , ■ ' * 

needs and the gifted. % rv^-. 

2. Interns must learn how to asjc tKe right questions a - 
* _ about educational concerns. / ^ 

3. Interns must learn how to evaluate Educational 
alternatives so they can improve their decisioii^^ 

•a * * i ' > 1 0 

making skills.- • 1 ^ % \ 

4. • Interfls must.be allowed t^o take things to their ' V* 

• " \ 

logical or natural conclusion. . v\ 
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- 5. Interns must be able to communicate , e.g., give % 

input that is understandable, analyze feedback 

* • ■» * ' ♦ 

correctly, and respond .accordingly. . : 

6. Interns mu^t^u$ders tan?' their own learning styles,. 

* * j 

including their own strengths and, weaknesses '«4 . ' ^ 

7. n Interns must understand and curtail the' kinds of 
1 * * 

* 9 ' situat^£ps and experiences thatxvill have negative 

/ » effects on learners. • * 1 

^ Individuals^ who supervise interns need t6 develop techniques 

for acquiring valid and reliable data regarding th& quality of the 



individuals 1 efforts.* The competency inventories listed in Appendix 
B can be used as guides for this kind of activity. Sometimes it is 
difficult to learn from individuals who are continually criticizing 
y you from a ^superior position. Interns may attend to the negative 
aspects of a critique rebelling against what they feel to be unfair' 
perceptions of their skilly in certain areas. , One- method &of counter- 

. t '* 

acting, this attitudinal problem Is to develop alternatives for 

' . ' ? . • 

.assessing their performance that include peer observation; assessment 

<> -, ' ' ' ' 

of needs and strengths through teacher observation and feedback, and 

* ' h 

through ^elf -reporting using competency statements .stfch. as can he * 

found in Appendix 3.. 

« » 

The current -orientation toward preservice-inservice education is 

» < ■ . " ». 

cyne^of training viewed as a continuum^ This training is^designed to 
provide a rationale for reducing the gap between entry .level skills 
an^fcontinuous self-development. One of*th£ orizhafy goals fot 
exceptional child education is -tp imprjwe educational experiences * 

-for students exhibiting special needs in regulifr clas£rt?oms. One 

c ' * ■ ■ * ' ' ' / " t 

way to accomplish this is to x> provide training opportunities for a 



continuum oc professional development that begins e^rly ih the edu- 
cator 1 s* career and continues for as long, as" 'the isdi^duai Ls^j 

\ 



actively aagaged 5a the t each i 3g ?Vo £ es'a iy n . Tie key'-to devaldpir 



r 



a 3ticcessfui*- cptftisupi tff^training activities isi £he area -of Medial 
needs^is to emphasize .those "astects of training^ that aire creat.ive^J * 
uniquely 'personalized, a^-'veli as rei^ant *to *tae individual who. 



will' be teac3£ng these chi 



veii as rejjeva: 
iidren,* A* 



\ ■ 

Iciearly, as educators develop additional skills enabling them 
to be effective with students' exhibiting a, greater degree of _~ 
variability, ^they will also become bet:te*r educators in the gerferal 
sense. Td^this extent, training programs of any kind must emphasise 
preciseness in 'the key skill areas/ Edtlfcators 1 observational* - 
abilities is a case in^poi^t . Without the emphasis on quality in- 
struction and preciseness, itf*is"um?ealistic to expect new teachers 



to be accountable for the variability in their .classroopis, and to* 
be scientific in their selection and utilization of appropriate * 
resources £nd .materials. " ] 



CHAPTER 5 ' • , 

, ' . INSERVICE EDUCATION > 

^Jfe provision of continuous inservice training for educators^is 
important^ to' satisfy the diverse needs of thei* clientele^ The 
school, as one stratuin of theveducational organization* has" evolved 
in recent years to T a point where the need for renewal lor\ts 
service delivery .^personnel' (e,'g. , administrators, faculty, and staff} 
is- critical* Critical in the sense ^that state and federal mandates 
require organizational » managerial, attitudinal, and behavioral 
changes throughout the school generally, but in the classroom 
specifically. Many .of the changes may not h^fre previously beeji a 
part of the school 1 3 .general practices or standard operating pto- 
cedures. For .example, the traditional school organizational patterns 
with * traditional classroom organization and management structures 
arfe now having; to accommodate students -with special needs in regular 
ciassrooms. . Effectiveness, in terms -of the level of performance of 
educators who teach students exhibiting special needs,' Is of 

primary condern.to administrators and parents. Professional 

* . » * »• 

- * ~° 

growth is necessary through the ^-acquisition of additional skills 

in areas* related to students with special need's by. individuals who 

. . - ' ' \ ' 

are already employed in > educational positions These individual 
must continue tQ improve their expertise as a par^ of fKe process . 

ft/ ' ' „ ^ 

of continuous professional self -development • 

There are a variety of rationales given far the need for iq- 

* * *^ ' * < ^ * 

service* education: , , 




!• '\&p> o abundance of new information that is expected 
to be learned by educators in shorter periods of 

* time, 

2. The expansion of the educational deliyery system* 

I 

which nov requires * that more responsibility for 

students exhibiting' special needs be assumed by 

a 

„ general educators • 

3. Considerations, that now have to be specifically 
addressed that relate to cultural -and ethnic 
diversity within the ax;ea of special needs. - 

4. The improvement 'of competencies of those who are 

already practitioners and who must respond to the 

♦ * 
basics' of whatsit takers to provide optimal 

* *, 

learning environments in which students exhibiting 

— • special, needs will 'be successful. 

- ■■ I 

Basic Considerations ♦ • 



1 , 
Quality practices in inservicfe 'education include attending to 

sever jl Important basic considerations : , , . f + 

* 1. Opposition .to professional development in the r " 

area of special needs, *Inservice draining in * 

£ • ^ 

this area, may be slewed as£ a "lay on" or as< an 1 

l * ' , • * " . 

• invasion of the"rigat to self -^termination. * l 

■** V . ! '• v \ . 0~ ' \ 

2u Lack, ci tnotivasa/bn to- oarticibata in the planning 

V J. • *" ■ * ■ \ \ \, 

and decisiotiMnalcing, orocesses. \ \ 

s f . / . ^ • • . - v 

,< 3. Lack, of professional, asfolaftgfe £n £ school that % 

\ „ ^T. ■ . • 

_ . . discourages professional ^pcwth^ < 



\ 
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4. * Reluctance to abandon or modify current practices* -j^* 

5. ^Feelings of inadequacy in the ar6a of teaching 

students with, special needs that emerge when 
pressures are applied for individuals to avail 

themselves of the training provided in this area, 

t 0 

6. Absence of a "felt need" £n the parfof teachers ' 

* m * * * 

who have divergent philosophies abjout learning, 

the learner, teaching 1 , and the teacher f s rple. 

7/ Threat to §leo?rity for teacher^ who are !, set in 

• their own way", so .they say "why change for- 

students whb afe not our responsibility." 

2 ^ 



Personality problems among teachers and be£wee? 
* teaches and administrators could diminish dif- $ 
l % : f er en t phases of in^ervice programs to a point 



v approaching futility. ^ 
-I • '» ' 9% s Misconceptions, shibboleths, and mystique^ may 



J 



^ abound that are perceived as noxious # in areas 
. N 
* ' dealing vlth students with special needs.* 

1Q. . fear of risjcing failure. , • ^ 4 % ♦ 

• An important consideration for those designing inservice pro- 
•grams ^.s that -worthiness of a p'ractical concept' does not insure its ^ * 

acceptance or implementation* in tepns of instructional programming^ 
for students witk^special needs. { Acceptance, . in fact, 'is predicated 
jupofl responding to the needs oY the adult population (educators) wko 
"are the recipients of inserv£<;e training. Inservica education, . ' S 
therefore* should be direct^ toward fiffe extension of the edu^^^t 1 s • * • ^$ 
need' for professional grotft» as well as to impart new knowledge and- 
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relevant information that is intended- to improve the' competencies 

of those providing educational services. . 4& 

• * • v % 

It is fallacious to assume t^hat adults can be "trained 1 ' in the* 

• * * 

same way that we "teach" children. Recent investigation (Kersh,. 1979; 

y ♦ - 

* o 

Dillon, 1979[; Enovles, 1978; Bischof, 1976; and McLeish, 1978) has 
suggested . that in designing iiiser^cej^program^, it is-important to* 
take into consideration the following concepts inherent in the area 

of -adult learning: i 

1. Adults exhibit a greater desire to be self-directed. 
Adults tend to gain more out of learning that involves 
participation in experiences that demonstrate concepts ^ 
ilong'with formal presentations. v 
3. Learning experiences for adults should be related. £o 

\. ' 1 

experiences that th£ individual relates to his or Ife^ 
job <^r educational setting. „ 
4/ Adult learning is more successful when 1 the partici- 
.. * pants are involved in a problem solving experience. 9 

5. • Adult learning is more successful when it-is in a> , 

/ 

relaxed and comfortable setting. 

Individuals dre more recentive when they &re not 

i \ ■ ■ - * v * ' V 

Intimidated to participate, , o 

q jlojg^ S<rnceptf of governance with regard to policy mak^pg 
must 'undertaken as^ a Collaborative effort where 'each of the*" el e- 
aients Qztfose who plan for training, receive /training"^ and develops 
r raining programs! have parity in the decision-making process/ To 
this effect, any single 'participant should* h^e the same rizhts ytpd 

v y 

power as does any ot£er -participant within the larger system. „ ^ 




c 



Consideration must be given to how control over inservice* trai^iirig 
'is presentl/ vested. School administrators and university personnel 
'have tended to dominate this process. Policy makers in school 
systems are in a position to establish, guidelines for more equitable^ 
'fcoveriiance effphasiz^ftg the-ro^e of the clients, th.e teachers, in the 

Or ■ \ 

process; 

tRAINXNG BASED ON COMPETENCY DEVELOPMENT ' ^ ' 

Some qualit^programs have emphasized specific instructional 

* \ 

skills as .the major thrust of their inservice training. Others have 

, ^, 

empha^iz^d huifiafi relation^ tyt>es of activities in an attempt to *in- 
'fluence attitudes and- to bring about a better understanding of the 
characteristics and tfeeda ml handicapped students • Quality inservice 
training programs have long recognized tha£ knowledge|fand performance 



skills a|e inseparably related in terms of the kinds of learning 
experiences thai are necessary to develop the desired traits and 
skills in teachers . 
* Though programs may differ in some respects, because needs w£ll 
vary, there are cQmmot^ areas of competency th^t -exist withiii most 
quality inservice* tifad ning programs. The following is a compilation 
of training areas that sH&uld be considered "in 'planning for the 
delineaticm\of competencies for edj*^fe^s . It shoul<| t^g^aoted that 
* there is similarity with Che competencies listed for preservice 
education. The essential difference lies in the depth and breadth 
of knowledge gained even though, the competencies are s/ill clustered 
tflthin two* major* kr east Student .Specific Competencies and Student 

Related Coilpetencies. -\ . 

' ' \ \ # * / f * 
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Training in Student Specific Competencies % 

fv . < 

Student specific competencies^ for teachers are the kinds of 
competencies which are essential for effectiveness in direct instruc- 
tion with- 'students exhibiting special needs* t>They are viewed as 
generic skills th^jt all educators should exhibit in order to be more 
effective in direct student-educator -relationships or in situations^ 
that are directly related to learner behavior. Within this category 
a variety of comprehensive competencies can be developed as training 
objectives within three primary areas: • * 



1. \ Analysis of student behavior which includes student 

assessment of learners t&th special needs/ 

2. , Individualization of curriculum and instruction 

with related* materials and teaching strategies for 

V. 

, students exhibiting special needs. / 
^3.- Management of learning environments which includes 
A behavior management and classroom organization as 
well as the use of resource and support personnel . 

• with/regard to students with Special needs. 



^ ^ Training in Student Related Competences 

* * 

Educators also need training in chef student related competencies 
that are necessary for the establishment of effective learning en- 
varonmentfs and that are especially^ applicable for students 1 wick 



sueclai needs. 

In order to avoid redundancy, .the reader is referred 



to the fallowing oages for li$ts <^ competencies, appropriate to.inservil 
ion: 



^duca T ' 
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1., Chapter 2, page 21-36 f 

2^ Appendix B - Lists of Competencies \ 
t 

The following are several training -areas dealing with student . 
related competencies : % 

1. Training in School-Cotrafrunity Relations 

v s 



. 2. Tra^hiR^Tof School-Student Relations 

• * * 

3. Training in School-Staff Relations 

TRAINING ALTERNATIVES ' % <^ • 

In their attempt, to establish re_gulatic?ns^ f or certification in 



the area of students with special' needs ,~ 'states must be careful that 

they not liipit the response by .teachers to these regulations to ,just 

one narrowly defined 'course. It is difficult'to withstand political 

pressure, particularly from institutions- of higher education, many 

of .whom are 'prepared to 'offer "the course" in special education. It 

is important to determine whether or fibt the course tha\j will be 

offered, is negotiable to the extent that the content will reflect a 

response to the actual needs of regular classroot^peachers . Man4 

"** 'traditional special education courses Were originally designed for 

\ educators ttho would" work with 7 small' groups in \segr£gated settings 

as resource teachers. Regular educ^ors, working with handicapped 

children, are going to -require other alternatives for instructional 

programming • Guidelines must he established by which the local edu 
* * .* 

' cation agencies ,caa determine for themselves the type of training 

that will, -in effect, respond to preestahlished state competencies 

f for teachers in this .area J 
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There are several alternatives to the practice of just offering 
one course |or the delivery of. -content in areas dealing with •students* 
with special ii^eds. As previously suggested, one alternative is that* 
all courses offered for general educators include the area of special 

needs within the .general content and methodology^ , Tfliesi courses 

'a 

would be broad in sco^e and address the needs of exceptional students 

as well, as regular .students. - Within methods courses (e.g., reading, 

* p 

mathematics, science, fete), for example, c'ur^ictilum would include 
instructional alternatives for nonhandicipped learners as well as 
fc ways to modify content and procedures for students exhibiting *sfTecial ' 



needs . 

Other alternatives for information sharing and competency develop- 

< • * » . 

ment include: 

i • * * 

1. A course or courses tha£ address specific competencies 
based on the* needs assessment or the' recipients, e.g., 
behayior ^ management , reading, mathematics , etc . 

2. Short term institutes that will respond to specific 

\ competency ar^as.' - ' 

* '3* Workshops £hat involve information sharing as well as 

practical experiences with students. ' , 

9 ' 
4. An approved plan of independent study. 

, 5* Participation in supervised learning- teaching experi- 

ences, such as working in summer programs with 

special needs students. t - *- 



r 
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PLANNING FOR INSERVICE EDUCATION 

The Special Education Cdordinator ,^ or individual who assumes 
'that role, has to be aware of the strategies necessary to success- v 
fully plan and implement- inservice training programs that invdl*ve 
large groups of individuals with divergent interests • Collaboration 
^ith the local education agency, the institution of higher education, 
the faculty and^staff of a project school, . and interested community 

\ 

members requires a keen awareness of : * 
^ 1. Inservice needs and cbtfcems 

2. Inducements ot incentives to participate * 

Jfc 

3. Resources 

'4. Arrangements and locations, for training 
The Special Education ^oordinator, in being sensitive to the 
sociopolitical relations that existv should mirror the needs of the 
participants and help to accomplish the objectives specified with- 
in the timQ and resources that are available* 

* Planning for inservice trairfing that is, based on expressed or 
assessed ne*eds must take into consideration enabling as well as 
limiting) factors that may Impede' the progress of a program or*mini-, 
miztPthe success of such training. Where cooperation is needed, 
participation in inservice training programs depends largely oxi the 
extent to % which specific factors are anticipated akd resolved during 
planning prior to the implementation of the training program. 

1 ' >" Factors that a$e deemed important include incentive factors, 

A** 

content factors, and procedural factors. Those who develop guide- 
lines may wish to incorporate any of^ the factors listed *'bplo3£ within 
theif* inservice design. \ ^ * . 
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Incentive Factors v * ' 

1. r t College "credit 

2. Salary increments 



3. Points toward certification and renewal 

4. Stipends # t » 

5. Tijition^waivers 

6. Recognize professional activities, such, as 
attending conventions ^ 

OpportWLti|s for peer training through 
teacher visitation 



7. 



1 



8. Opportunities for 'materials development and 
classroom demonstrations 
Other incentives include; " 
1* • Shared governance through participation, in needs 
s assessment, and planning where specific needs 4re 



•Identified. • ^ 



3 :a 



^ 2. Self-selection of personal goals )and self- 
, planning of individual activities, 

'Training activities that occur during released 

• • • * * , 

school time. a ' 

V 4., Training that is paid' fpr *>y public* funds ^as „ 
part .-of # the employment agreement! ^ * 

5. _ The awarding of certificates of accomplishment 
• or, attainment. ■ \ 

\ » - , • ■ •) , " 

6.1 Changes in status or" position* in the school.' 
; '\ , f * • /- - \ 
An emphasis on field B^sed' training. 
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Incentive factors for those who deliver training * includ 
!• State support *f or- training programs • 

2. Fifcld based activity in lieu of teaching 
courses on campus, 

3. Consulting. 

; 4. Opportunities for research^ 
Content Factors 

< 

1. Accurate identification of training areas and 

topic's. . 
2 * Degree of previous exposure to proposed con- 
sent areas of training. 

3. Opportunities for participants to share ideas 
and materials- in the content area. • 

4. Aspects of content that are related to curric- 
ulum .development. 

*Contejat^tha& is consistent with school goals 
\ and in keeping with instructional objectives. 
6. Conceptual or knowledge based objectives as k 

well as teaching Skills objectives in* the 

. ' / • ' i 

r training-program^ <» 

• . "• ' ■* * ' 

Procedural Fac tors " * * 

1 1. . Use, of a training design that is flexible ancf 

/ * * » 

allows for content and- process negotiation by; 

• „ y / 

the participants.** 

2. Development of an individual educational plan 

.for each teacher- that is based upon thfe- con-. 

cept of adult learning and self -choice. 



r 
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Development of the kind of procedures tljat will 
achieve optimal results in terms of outcomes <. ( 
These could include lectures, discussion, role 
playing, s i m u lation, modeling as well as prob- 
lem centered activities. 

Assessment of the characteristics of the in- 
service program leaders including personality, 
leadership, expertise, presentation skills, 
and - the afiiHty to" elicit feelings. of trusts 
Documentation of the immediate and long term 
effects of the programs in a manner that will 

* allow for the kind of data extrapolation that 
can be used for multiplier effect. This inr a 
eludes the assessment "of knowledge, performance, 
and attitudes as well as the use of instruments, 

•/interviews, and observations,. 
Provision for participants to have oppertuni- ' 
ties to generate ideas^ activities, and materials 
as -part of the planning process. 
Organization of the inservice pyog xffi so that 
teachers or otiier personnel are involved in 
self -instruction. 

Tie in with, local education agency concerns and 
master 'plan as well as state plan. 
Specific pl^ns for inclusion jof interns* 
Provision of opportunities '/or demons tration . 
modeling,- supervised observation, and feed-back.' 

• . ■ \ 7 • . 
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II.- Follow-up kinds of activities through use of 
consultants. v " * 
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12. Opportunities for teachers to observe and 

practice new learning regarding how, to teach * 
x 

^students exfiibiting^special needs is aq. 

important part of inservice training. 
^Several alternatives are suggested: 

a. Observe students with special needs in 

v _ . ' < 

order to identify and understand those 
•* * »* 

variables that impede learning. 
' b.. Observe individuals who are successful 
; - in teacl\ing students with special needs. 

\ < This entails the utilization of the 

concept of model^ in learning. We 
need to learn from the successful be- 

V 

havior and activities- of teachers who are 



* > 



working with children with, problems on 
a day-to-day Jbasis. t , % 
Participate in the .demonstration of in- 
structional techniques that .have proven 
successful. ' . 

Work directly in activities with students 

with special needs ^tinder observation, 

preferably by peers. * 
t % 



on 
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INVOLVEMENT OF COMMUNITY US PLANNING \ 

A procedure^ must be developed for involving community in the 
process of identifying and dealing with educational problems. 
Community support for the identification and development of in- 
service training* needs of educators is important for several reasons. 
Community 'backing for inservice training is needed Y^om a financial 
support perspective, as well as for the Implementation. of any p*o- 1 
grammatic c h a n ges that will be an effect of the training itself,* 

Schools in today 1 s society are experiencing a serious threat 

to the financial support 'of their programs and staffing. Parents 

and community members who pay taxes may be unaware of existing, 

.training needs or 'their knowledge of this area flay conflict with the 

priorities of the school district. It is, jtherfcfore, important that 

* ' * * * « ^ 

community members 'be involved in t^e identification of .schbol / 

priorities^ or training. Involving the 'community :<in^ the process can 

provide an opportunity *f or a school district to: 

\. Improve communications, among the different' compo- 

k nWts of - the school a$d the community. * 



\ 



2. .Improve the level of awareness of the community 
concerning programs an^/related concerns of the 
school district in* terms of training needsV ' ' 

3. Promote the kind of. planning that examines issues 
and that is substantive in terms of' focusing on 
ways to improve the teaching and learning that 
goes on in the schools. 

4„ Gain Substantive input and suggestions for 

* . ** 

direction to the local board of education. 9 



5\ Increase the interest-level of community with a 
resultant support for increases in, the funding 
level of ^t&p school district for training * 
activities. 

Community' awareness of program content and procedures pan be 

accomplished in different ways. Meetings can'occur within a N 

committee 'structure. The composition of the/meetings' can be 

► * 

% 

weighted with parents and- community members. Opportunities for 
the exchange of "information among the committee members can be pro- 
vided through forums aat well, as through, inservic'e presentations. 



Training programs should be 'fully' explained and cAmntinity men&ers 

should have the opportunity to pro^Lde input as well as td a^sk 

• questions. Although consensual agreement among the identified coil-, 

stituents may not be reached, the important thing is td provide an 

opportunity fot the" discussion of * divergent-.views. 'The desired 
y ' 

5 effect is to raise the awareness level of the participants .to a point 
of understanding 9 and ^appreciating the problems associated ttith in- 
service training (needs , * V 



r . - ■ * - 

PLANNING WORKSHOPS . r* * . . , 

' \ . > " 

Educators and community, members can<benefit from brief, well- 
defined workshop's in area| dealing with special needs students in- 
cluding the gifted. .These workshops should particularly emphasize 
ways in whicfi teachers and parents can positively affect the lives' * 
of students in regular 'classroom settings. The following is a dis-' 
cussion regarding the elements orf workshop (see< pages 91-92)' 

^including examples of worksheets that can 'be utilized for planning 

». . . i 

differed types of programs. * • • 



Topics 

r " ' 
} * • * 

. Programs \ can Be -developed that deal wifh the-f ol&owing topic.*/: 

' \ . ^ ' . 1 

, 1. What do we mean by^ handicapped? i 

V " ^ v ^ 

2. What it means to Be fhe.parept of a handicapped * 
or giftipd child. 

3. 'Developing Individual Education Plans for handi- 

capped as well as nonhandicapped ^students. 

4. Dispelling, the mystiqu^ in -testing and labeling 
children, i , * > 

5. The principal sets/ the pattern for "mains tr earning" 
in the school. 

6. Parents ai?fe a' great resource as volunteers. 
7^. Servin^a full range of children including the 

gifted and talented. ' x 

. / ' • ■ 1 * . - V 

8. Making our schools barrier free, - y 

9. , Th<* expanding imperatives of Public Lay > 94-142. 
1Q. Quality practices in implementin^Public Law 94-142. 

,11. Teaching those who do not qualify as handicapped. 
i2. Multicultural concerns in th^ area of ' special needs. 

t ' * 

v 13.^ Educational lnanag^ine^t w for the critical areas of 

•j, - a 

v concern, v . - % 

- 14. \ Understanding the behavior of children at" school 
and at home. \ • 

15. , Individualizing the curriculum x £or a broader range' 
• . of variability' in' the classroom. . ' 



WORKSHOP 



TOPIC 



AUDIENCE 



OUTCOMES : 



i 




FACTS AND CONCEPTS: 



SKILLS ! 



VOCABULARY CTERMENOLOGY \ 
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ATTITUDES AND BELIEFS: 



REINFORCING ACTIVITIES: 
MATERIALS: 



"OBSERVATIONS: 



PARTICIPATION : 



RESOURCES : 



EVALUATION: 



92. 



Audience 1 * 

Audieuces can include any' or all of the following: 



1. 


Administrators 




- 2. 


Members of community agencies 




3. 


Parents 




4. 


» 

Teachers ^ 




5. 


Paraprofessionals 




6. 

i 


Teacher .Corps Staff 




1. 


• 

School Sup^cjrt Personnel 




8. 


Volunteers 




9. 


School workers, e.g., secretaries, 


maintenance 




•staff, etc. ^ j 




1Q*. 


Others as deemed appropriate^ 





Outcomes * — 

G 

What precisely are the expected outcomes? Is it anticipated 
that theife will be^a change of attitudes, a better understanding of 
the particular area of concern, a change in the performance r of the 
participants? Do we just antfcipate that people will feel better 
about haying beep a participant in a particular program? 

Facts and Concepts 



By facts we mean* the kind of factual information that reflects 

Ihings known to 'he true and is intended for the participants to undfer- 

stand so that they will Be better able to assimilate the principles 

* * 

of a particular area of concern- , - 



Example:' 

, — - — • 

Fact: All mentally handicapped students ar^_not 

mentally ill. / / 

This fact is -a baais £ot the principle that mentally • 
handicapped individuals as a group experience the 
- full range of emotions. Most *re within normal 
^ range of Behavior and some do syffet from mental - 
- , disorders. * ■ t 

Facts are often stated in concrete and functional terms, that 
.is^wfiat something Is or does. It is important -for. the individual 
who develops tfae^workshop to first specify as 'part of the plan the 
important facts that the participants are expected to retain. '.. 

•■ What are the fcasic concepts that the participants are expected 
to understand? Concepts involve: 

associations * " 

-classifications *' r 
judgments . 

causer-effect relationships \ 
inferences ' 

m 

Example: 

Teacheis trained, to teach children w^h special needs may 
transfer that 'training to inroroving instruction for all 
their students- y x 



- "Skills * - , 
«r 

^ What are the skills that are to be attained? These skills * 
* should reflect the understanding of facts and concept's, in terms 
of their application in scftopl and community 'life. 



.Vocabulary (Terminology) 



/ 



What ia the basic vocabulary" or important words that are to, be 

^ v understood and 'that are deemed ^essential to theNuxderstanding of the 
. ' " . > «. * ^ N 

facts, concepts, attitudes, and behaviors of the particular program? 
* " \ 

Sometimes we assume that our audience understands and can^assimilate 

'.the vocabulary that is being used. We are'often surprised to find' 
that they miss the concepts due to lack of understanding of the ter- 
t mino^ogy (educational jargon). This is particularly true when eduea- 
tors are working. with parents, paraprof essionals, of volunteers . ' \ 

i 

* Attitudes and Beliefs * ■ 

, 4 

As. a part of workshop activities there ought to be attention 

given ^o the attitudes and helftefs that are concomitant to the 

acquisition of facts and -concepts within a particular concept 

* 

• particularly in the areas of students with special needs and multi 7 
cultural education. We ai?e concerned especially with such things 
as- social consciousness, humanism, responsibility, trust, truth, 
self '-worth, and motivation. These areas do not lehd themselves to 
paper and pencil .evaluation and must be observed through inter- 

. personal relations between the participants and the population that , 
of concern. " " 
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Reinforcing Activities * * ' 

What kind of, reinforcing activities will be a part of the wotk- 
shop that will help individuals understand the facts, assimilate 
concepts', understand xhe vocabulary, and develop expected attitudes'? 
This includes materials, observations > and participation. 
1. Materials % ■ ^ £ ^ ; 

Distribution of materials (handouts) is important. . 
Ev£ry workshop should have a prepared handout that 
will give the participants something to refer 
after the program has been -completed * This handcart 




should reiterate the, program's goals, objectives,-^ ' 
facts, concepts, ,and a definition of important vocabu- 
' lary. It should indicate how the participant can 
personally* contribute to the desired outcomes.. # * 

2. Observations 

Observation is a good way to reinforpe knowledge. 
~ Sometimes it is *di£f ictilt to set up observational 
activities. Every opportunity should be made -to' 
give the participants a chance" to observe the x ideas ^ * 
or concepts in action. This could include class- \ 
room observation as well as the 'use of demonstrations. 

3. Participation 

• Participation is probably one of the best yays to 

- . 

help individuals gain an ^understanding of the con- 
cept^ and to elicit support. Parents particularly 

v 

«, can profit from participation in* workshop activities 
as well as follow>-up types of activities in the school. 
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Resources 

What are tfce resources -(human, materials, ,etc.l that are going 
to be needed to provide a meaningful workshop ^experience? These 
resources are the ones that will Be available to those who design 
and ±mplemen£_£he program". These resources should also Be avail- 
able to the participants during the program if. 'possible and after 
the workshop has Been completed as a part of the follow-up- activities . 

„ * r § 

t B 
* -r » 

Evaluation 

, ' - i 

Evaluation should reflect more than "happy in the heart", kinds 
.of responses. * It is .suggested that the evaluation include questions 

that will require a response t\ the content presented. What did 
.people learn? These responses can be short in nature 'as' well as 

open-ended. Responses sho,uld reflect the following: 

1. Understanding of facts and concepts. 

2. ' Demonstration of skills learned (.if appropriate). 

3. Understanding of vocabular^' (terminology) . 

4. Change in attitude or reinforcement of present 
♦positive attitudes. 

The evaluation of Workshops requires a great deal of reflection 
during the planning stages. The following are s§yeral suggestions 
which can be utilized during fhe. planning stages and incorporated 
into evaluation components^ • • 

1. Workshop developed implementors, dad participants 
% should *all agree on thfe criteria to be used for 
determining whether or not the outcomes of a / 
particular workshop experience have been achieved. 
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2. Along with questionnaires and oral feedback, it is 
^ suggested that a case study type' of experience be in- 

* eluded as a part of workshop evaluation. The partici- 

r 

pants can be requested to document wayg in which the 
information gained has Seen applied in their respective, 
setting if in fact there is application value to, "the' 
nev learning. 11 It is suggested that specific examples 
of successes or failures be cited. v 

3. . The evaluation should be cpnducted i^n a manner that 

will result not only in the assessment of immediate 
workshop activities, but it should also highlight the 
^ need for expanded future pr^rams that should address 
participant concerns. ' 

STAFF DEVELOPMENT IN TEACHER CORPS PROJECTS * 

t 

Though programs may differ in some respects, because of emphasis, 
several common threads should run through each of them. Competency 
based teacher education, diagnostic-prescriptive teaching, criterion-, 
referenced testing, and individualized instruction are just some 
areas of commonality that Jiave been found throughout the Teacher Corps 
projects. These have formed the focus of their i^service programs 
within the exceptional child area. 

Dr. Helen f&chards, Head, Department of Teacher- Education x 1 

Gr ambling ?tate University, states that ■ "guidelines for inservice 

► 

training should focus on the teacher as a reaJ. person, that is, 
suggested content and. activities which, will enable them to be 
humane, caring, sensitive, and value oriented educators. In other 
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words, they should become teachers who. caiTpelate to all types of 

children with' all levels of aBiliti/s from varying socioeconomic 

. ^ 

bac'kgrounds and diverse personal and' social needs. Ir • 

V ' 

I * " 

The basic resources needed to plan and implement programs that > 
address students with unmet needs are for the most, part centained~ 
within the local -schools themselves. Supplemental resources or. 
consultative personnel are .available from- the institution of higher ■ 
education, central office staff, or state departments of education' 
and .have been utilized'in project aetivities. As administrators, 
teachers, and parent's, have identified the competencies" needed to 
deal with a broader range of variability within the classroom, they 

• ' * «- 

have looked to both the Ideal school district and to the colleges 
and universities to design. the inservice modules or programs that 
have provided the needed technology. The content of. existing *' 
courses, as well as the manner in which teachers and administrators 
were provided training has-been reevaluated and, in- some cases, 
negotiated. Thejlocation for- training in many exemplary projects 
had shifted from the campus to 'the classroom or school s site. Although 
P. L.. 94-142 mandates participation by those classroom teachers who 
will -be .directly involved with students with special needs, admJ 
trators and. others involved' in planning staff development acti£it~ 
determined ways^to involve the entire staff in inservice tra£_ 0 
Teachers and other staff members were a part of the inservifce pro/ess 
■from planning, and needs assessment through implementation. 

In the sample projects reviewed, it was noted that some form of, 
professi&dal recognition such as course credits, professional in- 
centive points, certificates of. participation, points toward -tenure, 



or merit or increment pay was built into the program. TheL-inservice 
courses were often field Based in the schools and the course content 
addressed specified needs, while the process allowed for determining 
the participants' individual competencies. The teachers got re- 
leased time to attend the sessions whenever possible. 

^ .Participants felt that successful staff development sessions 
provided material to meet their needs, helped tp improve thfe, quality 
of instruction -for. their students, and eased the ongoing burden o 
paperwork or other classrbo^ constraints . The principal and other ' 
administrators actively participated with the teachers in the 
training. To sustain interest, the. training was held at different 
locations. -By visiting other schools where teachers had previously 
completed ^jimilar workshops and programs, the participants saw first- 
hand how the skills they wire learning could be applied. The mode 
of presentation was varied. On-site follow-up was ^provided by the * 
^ instructors or school staff/ 

! ( 

At the University of Teas, El Paso, consideration was given to 
the philosophy, problems* treatment, and method of providing an 
appropriate education and training for students with special needs. 
Emphasis was also given to the factors influencing the learning of 
bilingual and/or ethnic minority children. Included were such 

* 

factors as:, cultural valueg, parental level of schooling, socio- 
economic status, language spoken in the home, % school 'curriculum 
biases, teacher attitude; self -concept of the learner , physiological 
needs and need for acceptance. .The characteristics of students with 
special needs were studied" with emphasis placed on mildly handi- 
capped children who could receive their education in the regular class 

roomu , \ J 2 

* • ** 
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The Special Education Coordinator worked with the faculty during 
their bi-monthly meetings in infusing , all on-site courseworic with 
units on exceptionality: In addition, he Jnvolved the interns in a 
serie/ofWsits to; area agencies dealing with service^ to excep- 
tWl children. The Special Education Coordinator was also involved 
in on-site instruction for teachers and aides on a clinical basis 
'for the first inservice year. 

As 'part of the inservice training program at Portland State, 
modules were prepared for the delivery of diagnostic-prescriptive • 
teaching techniques. The modules were field tested, revised, and 
offered a«ain as a part of the ongoing inservice program at the 
school site. „ 

As a part of their organization for inservice education, the 
Michigan State University project instituted an "Exceptional Child 
Developmental Team." The team was responsible for the following: 

1.* Planning and scheduling community resources, visits, 
, and guest speakers. " . , s " , 

• 2. Compiling resources intp a booklet distributed to 
Teacher Corps project participants. 

3. Planning and scheduling £qr members to attend 
conferences/workshops . 9 

4. Coordinating building inservice graining on main- 
streaming. 

5. Developing and distributing an inservice needs 
assessment for Teacher Corps. 

; 6'. Developing and distributing a weekly memo to pro- 
. ject participants regarding future inservice 
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training including helpful hints for workin£yith 
mains tr earned children ♦ 
7. Identifying and trying out various strategies which ~* , 
were compiled into a Booklet for distribution to r s. 



teachers. 

v m 



One of the most innovative features of the preservipe-inservice 
c eminent at the Universtiy of MaineyFarmington, is a model for the 
development of mini-rcourses in areas dealing witiE^gpecial^ needs'. 
According to tbis model, mini-pourses were developed by one person 
with, the expectation that they may be taught by others. In this way 
a number of different field based trainers can teach the course 
af$er beipg trained by its developer. Contact was maintained be- 
tween* thfe course develope^nd the field-based trainer during the 
time the course 'was being taught. This model permits a relatively 

inexpensive approach to inservice ' training and- is well suited- to 

* 

rural areas where distances between population centers are great. 

Content best suited to this model is relatively standard intro- 

ductbry level material such as explaining the provisions of P.L. 94-142 

being one example. Courses at Maine were Brought 90 miles £o 

Greenville (site of the project school) from Farmington (si£e of the 

University). A unique feature\of the Farming ton-Greenville project 

» < 
was to offer field-based inservice programs that served as a vehicle 

for involving parents in school activities along with teachers and 
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interns. 



. To facilitate the integration of students with, -special needs 
irito the regular classroom there was a Broad ifange of inservice 
training .activities of fered to Senibr Hi§h School teachers By the 



Arizona's tatOy,versl.j^pr^leSLt, N One inspntice program was given 

. ' . »' 

tp^ten volunteer teachers representing a wide selection of subject 

areas (e.g., math, social studies, etc.) These teachers or 
"cadre" as it was known, were receptors in the reentry process of 
students yho were coming, from the courts, but not in school, and 
special education students ready to move into the mainstream. The 
regular teachers were giyen special education techniques with em- 
phasis on individualization of instruction/ As an incentive for 
participation the tejtfffers had 12 days of rele^ed time to partici- 
pate and to develop materials for use in their Object areas. .The 
district cpunte£ the participation as part of their prof essional 
growth and provided the substitutes for the teachers. Additional 
incentives included a stipend, credit toward increments in salary^ 
participation in a^ national conference, and .consultant help. 

Some of the specific features of the inservice program were: 
1. The teachers participated in a needs assessment 
before ^he development of the inservice courses. 
A wide selection of relevant •courses werp offered 
during the year to meet these needs* 
21, Teacher representatives^served on the Sta^ff Devel- 
opment Task Force that developed y the competencies 
Ghat are now uaed by the Teacher Corps project in 
in-service training. , 
3, The training was field Basecf with Arizona State 
University staff and consultants conducting work- 
shops and seminars, at Phoenix, Union Senior High 
School, " \ 1 



4. . -The consultants and fieldj£ased University instruc- 
" tors were* flexible enough in their modus operandi 
* , to allow the teachers to participate in planning 

the delivery of course content and^periodic evalua- 
, • tion of their needs* This obviously required a 

level of trust from both groups and was a new ex- 
perience for some of the instructors whd had 
heretofore relied on a preset structure for their 
course offerings. . 1 

The project uses a "Trainers of Trainers" model that is £ / , 
capacity building model for Improving the school's independence fpr 
self-directed change by building resources and expertise into the 
prganization. This training strategy of building expertise into a 
selected grouj) of teachers, or c^dre, has be;en selected as the 
major vehicle of change with concomitant changes* in. curriculum, 
organization; and other teachers through" interaction with tl\eir 



peers . 



Where time is a critical limiting factor for treachers who. 
would otherwise participate in inservice training programs after 
schoctl hours, pla nni ng for these programs should ccmsider whether 
they will be field-based or university-based. At the Nevada pro- 
ject, both university-based and field-based courses were provided. 
Since thfe "project school" is rather remote with -respect* to the 
University, the university-based courses were provided during the 
summer months and field-based courses were provided during -the 
regular school ye^ar. Greater faculty participation' was noted for 
the field-based courses. i/ - * 

* ~r lip * * 
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ADMINISTRATOR PARTICIPATION IN STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

School administrators are becoming more involved in a collective 
Probla^solviiig mode of Addressing par^ular needs Within .their own 
schools, Thepke f'ia&ng that 'the entire scho6l staff, which in- 
cludes every aspect of service "delivery; Will have to be included 
in the process of continuous renewal. The whole area of adult- * . 
learnings Being* viewed ,vithin\this content.' £dult learning Includes 
not^only inservice training to 'develop particular .skills or the * 
development of new competencies, it also involves providing theirs 
of experiences that will enable Individuals Jto solve problems mUe 
efficiently. ' ~\ 



i 



' Administrators, are concerned about resources, demand for' * 
accountability, and. more teachers with \enure .staying on the job 
' longer. One administrator stated that, ^'Experiences are needed that 
allow a staff to recycle from within. ' By adding to 'and building on - 
the expertise -of. an entire staff, a program, can generate multiplier- 
effect through later years with new personnel." Many administrators 
are taking a closer look at the outcomes, goals, resources, and "pror " 
cedures for their schools over a longer period of time.- . 

By participating' together in staff development activities 
principals and their staff members in several, programs stated that 
the outcomes for sjhool wide goals related to students with special 
needs had a better^chance of being effectively realized' and" ins titu-u 
/tionalized. This joint effort often promoted a learning climate ' that 
contributed to attitudinal changes and 'motivated' individuals to strive"'' 
Jgrder and give the additional time required for demonstration' and " 
dissemination of successful practices. ' * 



Through, the problem solving. process, administrators and -their 
staff begi^r to understand 1 and learn to "deal with the established 

patt erns of behavior that have been developed by those involved iri 

* 

school programming. In many^instancSs, 4t is ^extremely 4ifficult 
to bring about change and to~ break these patterns of behavior; 
th^refoye, they must: be put into perspective. The sequence of steps 
to be considered in the identification of t*\e resources that are 
necessary to bring ^Kbut change are: . c - ; , * : 

1. determine what we want to accomplish. §>utcomes} 
. 2. determine 'how it can be. accomplished (procedures) ' * 

3. determine what is needed in-order to accomplish 

the task Oresourcei) "» ' * *- , 

/ • * * ' ' * ~ ~ 
• School staff need a forum^w A here specific considerations such as 

" - * *. 

role expectation and chance for 4 e Yelopiag collaboration % ■ 

* - \ 

between, regular and special education within the* confines of daily 

™ 4 . ' ~~~ 

school activity can be discussed./ This wi^Ll help teachers tb 
understand the role of different groups as potential protagonists h 



of * c& 



neutrals, or antagonists to/^ro^ramming ^&nd how to deal with 

critical situations. - * 

" * 4* - ' - 

The school must consider the' workings relationships that already 

exijft among administrator^, regular teachers,* and special education 

services and how changes .Will affect 4g these ,< telationships . The 

• - \) ' * „ . . " 

tool must also take into account the decision-making process in- 

* ! " ** 

? . ** * 

)lved in adopting a strategy for cfrangQ. Ppwer struggles must be* 

^ *' , * i 

resislved so that people can- understand -ea£h other's *rples and 



a^ijrudes and develop £ degree of philosophical toierance in the 



y 
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gray areas of responsibility..* The prijifcipal wist consider the 



.ice " Us 



r ^ * notion of perceived role versus actual -or real rale^of teachers 

wording- with students with special needs . The "feeds -and con^rns 

of those affected qiust fj| taken into,' consideration before the * 

staff can arrive art a full understanding of what the total system 
f t * * • 

is trying to ^accomplish. " 

As ^inistrators provide the settings and time by which didac- 

\ • • : 

tic interactions can occur between -all who participate in providing 
•services to the students with unmet needs, they have to 'deal pri- 
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marily and initially with value systems and^th beliefs. One of ' 
- the^e is , to reduce the emphasis on home^or family based causation 
of problem, behavior.^ Training experiences are needed that will pro- 
vide an understanding of the diversity in' the local society .while* 
focusing more .on the similarities in children from different cultures 
than the differences. The school cannot effectively meet the needs 
of its clients unless it understands the culture surrounding them , 
and its influence on^their behavior. The 'understanding of culture* 
must go beyond the prait^ce of superficial Rituals that include . 
holidays, dress, and language/ It must include* feelings about 
labeling children as handicapped afxd the whole^rea of testing. 

Administrators are recognizing that i'nservice activities have 
direct relevance, not jonly to the mandates of federal and state • 
legislation, but also to the classroom, practices .that will best ^ 
provide improved educational opportunities- for every* child. These 
practices may also serve as demonstrations for what regular educators 
can do collaboratively with special educators as students with * * ~ 



special needs are mainstreamed into regular classrooms ♦ For instance, 
tnfey may work together to modify* classroom Aatetials . 

ERIC - ' 11 ( J ' 



A concern of administrators is the structuring of school and 
classroom relationships so that all individuals have .the opportu- 
nity to satisfy their intellectual curiosity and, at the same time, 
to enjoy the educational. support necessary to supplement their 
; Basic motivations and efforts. .Out of this Concern has developed 
the patterns of individualized Instruction, , flexible student grouping, 
and team teaching. 

' y* Instruction Is another aspect of a comprehensive educational 
program for students who^have learning problems or who exhibit a . * 
slow rate of development. Managing the learning environment - putting 
the bits and pieqes together * is the difficult part for the teacher.^ 
Administrators and teachers need to respond 'to a number of questions: 
What kind of intervention's needed? Where do we start once the 
initial assessment has been completed? How can specific programs 
be^understood, modified, and continuously evaluated as a part of the 
• total instructional program? 

_ *>* • 

Another management; concern is the use of ancillary personnel, - 

/ - * * 

including ^psychologists, -social workers, and other professionals - - 

- , - N 

whose, contributions must be interpreted to the'* classroom teacher* 
for instructional purposes* Through staff development activities, . 
the principal can help supp^ort service .personnel translate their 
professional jargon into functional and understandable concepts. 

Adminis trator Staff Development Activities* " ^ € 

- ' • - . \ ■- 

* acme programs recognise that while many 04 the inservice activ- 

H 9,4 "** 

ities-^re targeted to specific groups Ce.g., parents, community 
representatives ^instructional personnel, etc.). they also want to 
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meet the particular needs of those in decision-making roles. There 
fore, workshops for principals, deans, superintendents, supervisors 
etc. need >to be planned. The mode of 'delivery of inservice for 
principals can vary. Some options included:' 

- Retreats, conferences, network meetings, .visits ' 
toother schools to gain information about 
specified needs. V , 

- consultant services provided for a principal 
and his or her administrative staff in the 
schoo^ ' 

- seminars for groups of principals and assistant 
principals 

, - seminars' for teais of administrators to include 
the superintendent, central office staff repre-, 

♦ . ■ - ! * 

.sentatives, local school administrators, school 
board members, etc. ' x — 
conferences w&h local education agency and 
, . institution of high<S education administrators 
to discuss preservice-inservice -training for 
both teachers and administrators. 

the programs that were having successful experiences 'in admin- 
istratSor staff development were sensitive to the immediate needs of 
those involved. The interaction sessions were carefully planned. 
Dates and 'times were selected to -give optimum attendance. Follow- 
up was provided through addi^onal seminars, consultant and/or 
project assistance, or a holl line set up between the principals 
themselves. * 



In several Teacher Corps projects, staff and^^aUncipalsy identi- 
fied exemplary elements, in the schools and provided ' fa^Bj^f or 
sharing, information or materials. Deliberate thought was given to 
replication, demonstration, and institutionalization of effedfive^ 
practices. Some principals prepared- media i^aterials to document fen- 
going project activities • ftcpertise among the participants waa 
identified. Relative to exceptional child education,, many of the 
administrators had taken course work that* was specifically related 
to. students with learning snd behavior problems or the gifted, pre- 

t - * 

viously taught* classes for students with special needs, planned and 
implemented programs that pertained ^to a particular aspect of the> 
program (flexible grouping, parant involvement, student assessment-, 
etc) and in a few cases had family members who required special 
services. ' , 

The concensus seemed to be that jjroJjjJLem oriented, critical geed 
centered discussions- were valuable. Barriers d forums provided an* 
opportunity to take, constraints, expectations, and barriers and put 
them on the table-an,d examine the, alternatives + Such discussions * 
often lead to realistic outcomes, simple procedures, and effective 

4 

utilization of resources. Discussion areas included:' 

* * 
1. the administrator's need to understand the system fc 



and hov to use it„more effectively for students 

u . * ' t • 

witn. unmet nedds . <. 
• 2, iayolvement in ptoposax writing to develoo tnore 
ownership In projects. 
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\ 3. group dynamics and interpersonal relationship 

» 

skills with other adults to direct meetings or 
to resolve conflicts. 
4^ organization and management skills Ce.g., how 
to prioritize activities within the constraints 
of time or financial concerns) . 

5. legislation (5.L. 94-142 and Regulation 504^ as 
V they affect studenfs receiving special services 

in regular classrooms* ^ « 

6. existing programs and materials that deal with 
diagnostic-prescriptive teaching and educating 
students with special needs in regular classrooms, 

7. ways -to adapt existing diagnostic-prescriptive 
procedures to betf er meet curticular and instruc- 
tional level needs. ^ 

8. ways to monitor student progress, 
fe. ways to facilitate collaboration between regular 

* and special .education teachers. 

COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT IN TEACHER CORPS PROJECTS 

A unique approach within Teacher Corps training activities is 
. to involve. preservice interns, inseryice professionals, as well as 
others, including community and school workers in jointly' attended 
courses and workshops. Attention to particular needs of individual 
roI>e groups is Balanced or evenly distributed. Attending to the, 
needs of each, role group is vital so that the participants will not 
feel that the program, is, •excluding "them or diminishing their role ' 



"". ' • ' in • . 
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« in the area of concern. The bringing together of professionals and 
nonprofessionals to include parents and school workers, in, training 
programs has actually enriched the learning experiences for all of 
the participants. Individuals are able to draw from the experiences, 
insights, and perspectives pf each otaer. One of the major outcomes 
of £his type of joint activity is a positive understanding of each 
other's role. This also provides an opportunity for the establish- 
ment of unique collaborative relationships that can address particular 
problem areas. 

The project staff at the University of Maine at Farming ton was 
aware that many of their planned activities had to meet the specific 
\^ needs of the community to gain acceptance. Teacher Corps offered a 
highly successful course in developmental psychology to coimounity 
residents and interns. The course covered atypical as well as normal 
development. The community coordinator arranged counseling sessions 
to prepare parents for school conferences. This included the annual 
conference scheduled with all parents as well as meetings with the 
Pupil Evaluation Team 0?ET) specifically concerned with special 
needs children. Consultants from the university and the State De^rt- 
ment of Education met with teacfcers. A teacher committee was formed 
^specifically to develop an identification procedure and ' curriculum 
materials. In connection with this effort the community coordinator 
organized a parent committee to complete a list of persons in the 
•community who could contribute to a program for gifted' and talented 

children. v 

» 

1 At Ouachita Baptist University, another rural project, a parent 

trainers model was developed. A selected group of parents vrto 
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received training would then become trainers of other parents ±n- the 
community. This j>^r$onalizfed approach involved specified needs 
ranging from home economics aftid nutrition to how to /help children 
•with homework.- 

Training of parens in how to tutor students in reading was a 
highlight activity of the Michigan project. The extension of this 
training was -through parents who were -trained to teach other parents 

% 

the same tutoring .skills. This project also involved several • 
parents ^in a program in which kindergarten children were 'assessed 
in the areas of fine motor skills, gross motor skills, communica- 
tion, ahd concept development. 

-Workshops, classes, or seminars were used at mo r st of the pro- 
jects to m£et specific needs- The University of Nevada's 
parenting workshop involved parents of handicapped and nonhandicapped 
students: At San Diego State University, parents of the project 
. school were provided with the opportunity to attend classes which 
. >ere' designed to Improve their basic education skills. The primary 
mission was to develop the. parents' basic education skills so they 
could assist their children in academiVareas . Arkansas designed ' 1 
workshops on "How- to Help -Your Child Develop Reading Skills . " In 
the Syracuse University project, regular and special educators to- 
gether with parents participated in. workshops on "Positive' 
Parenting/ 1 "The Child With Special Ne4ds ,f was one'of the topics 
in the series. ' # * 

I • 'Teaoher Cdrps ha? heightened its impact on the Canutillo School 

* * 

District in the University of Texas at El Paso project by emphasizing 

parent participation in several forms: a Parent Education Center. with 

, <* t 
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field-based university courses d'ff ered on-site seminars to; parents 
and community members , parent study groups in special education "and 
child development, and an active school-community council. All of 
• these groups emphasized the rights of. parents and their relation- 

t 

ship to other role groups - teachers, administrators, and students. 

PafftfiEs study and help formulate learning programs for their 
own children, share experiences as parents of handicapped-children 
"and set goals for their children r s future care. Parents f elt ,such 
strong ownership of this group that they set their own agenda* for 

the next year and presented their approach to special education at^ 

/ 

a state-wide community education conference. Certificates of 
recognition and appreciation were part of their incentive program. 
CSee Appendix D*) * 1 

An dperative 'Community Based Education (CBE) Program was func- 
tioning in the University of Nevada project schools and the community 
it serves* Parents of regular and exceptional students participated 
in their multifacited program designed to improve their understanding 
of the learning process and how educational i^tjLtutions function. 
Specific topics of interest to parents and other community members 
were presented after a'need had been expressed by parents themselves 
and/or determined by the School Coihmunity Council. One such topic, 
that, involved parents, faculty, administration an<K'other interested 
members of the community was ""parenting/ 1 A series of- parenting 
sessions were held that included the following topics,: 

• 1. Introduction co Parent Training ' " 

, 2. Communication Techniques 
3. Assertiveness Training 

* * 

w * 
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4. Behavior Management Motivation 

<• 5. Behavior Management Discipline 

• v. ' . < f 

6. Behavior Management Methods 

■ 7. Follow-up Sessions with. Individual Parents 

These sessions served important functions: 

1. to enlighten parents about problems (pften ignored) 
with respect to their Interpersonal relations with 
their individual children. 

2. to help parents to learn bow to communicate with 
..children, how to motivate them, and how to teach 

them n0 skills. * 

PARENT INVOLVEMENT 

Parents are encouraged to get" involved in school programs that 
are designed to attack particular problem areas or concerns. When 
the. overall cliiate of the school is calm, invitations to parents 
to participate often "fall on deaf ears". Inservice training pro- 
grams designed for parents should include both areas of interest to, 
them personally in terms of their own growth and development and 
► methods for stimulating them '^-participate £n prograM that ^ill be 
addressing important issues in education. In developing programs 
for community where the outcome desired is a more positive attitude 
toward the learner with special needs, it is important to include a 
^selection "of parents of student? with special needs as participants, 
s, 'and group leaders, if • possible-. Disabled individuals 
^.ves can also 'be utilized iij these programs and have been found 
effective in producing, change in attitudes* y 
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Insertfice programs for parents can also include the multicul- 
tnral aspects of the disabled in our society* This is -important in 
« terms of cultural expectation,- the stigma tization of labels, the 
emphasis* on strengths rather' than weaknesses, and particularly the 
whole concept of t employment of the handicapped in the community.. 
Parents, who ar^ educationally limited themselves need oppor- 



• tunities to improve their own basic skills so tfiat they can enhance^ 
t^eir own ^self -concept as well as provide additional support to their 
children in areas 'involving basic skills. A vital* part of parenting 
is th£ whole notion that parents can be effective teachers particu- 
larly if t!hey have .children with special needs. Appropriate training 
is absolutely necessary for parents who * re going to be working in 
academic areas with, their own children who exhibit learning problems. 

. A part of community inservice training could involve the area 
of training senior .citizens, e.g., "grandmother" and "grandfather" 
tutorial programs. , This activity^ is Important because it relates 
directly to the concept if the extended family and it has vital im- 
plications for the -whol^j home-school' management cooperative effort. 

Quite often there ^re single parent situations where youngsters 
e xhib it learning and be&avior, problems. What can Teacher Corps offer 
these individuals in terms of a better understanding of school and 
comfflunity services as well as information ^hout ways in which the 

* parent can enrich, the experiences of the student at home? * ^ 

The parents of older students with learning and behavior proh- 
lems, including those that fall under tite" category of troubled youth, 
are going to need a tremendous amount of support and information 

sharing from the school as they attempt to deal with specific issues 

<% * 
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that may include truancy, alcohol, and drug abuse as well as career 
goals. • Adolescent 'problems are aa'.extremely important are^ of con- 
cern foe 'parents as this stage of development seems to present the 

— r 

greatest number of problems.' As the students get older, there 
. appears to be an .Increasing reluctance on the part of the parents 
to participate in school activities. Therefore, parents can be 
encouraged to participate through. programs ^that are directed toward 
their interests and toward the whole concept of what is required to 
keep 'their children in school. Areas of interest might include: , 

1. ■ competency evaluation 

2. reentry for drop outs 

3. feeder school articulation of students 

4. legkl rights and due process procedures 

, 5. availability of special programs ' 
6. opportunities for involvement in school projects 

. The area of the gifted is beginning to receive wider attention 
in in^ervice training f ocusing on- hoy patents ai^i other community 
individuals from low- income areas can" identify and work' with children 
who are deemed gifted and talented. It is both a school" and community 
responsibility" to cooperatively collaborate in providing these 
.youngsters with appropriate experiences. Parents can function as 
advocates for the development of different types of programs for the 
gifted.' Additionally, k&ey can invol/ve individuals other thffljxthe 

^-r~ — y * 

students' parents,' who can enrich, the students' lives such as 
community leaders, cdmmunity prof ess^onals, . individuals from community 
agencies as well as those identified within the community who" have 
special gifts and talents.. 
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An intportant caveat for those who are developing inservice 
programs' for parents is to recognize that they may be only getting 
participation from parents who would be involved ^n the school • 
sponsored activities anyway. The challenge to ed^eafors is to 
motivate the parents who rarely, if ever , come to s/chool and who • 
need- to Be involved in these types of 'programs . In some programs 
interns have provided a valuable resource in areas involving parent 
participation. In the University of Montana at Missoula/Browuirig 
Public Schools 4 - District H Tfeacher Corps Project, interns surveyed 
the entire community in order to 'accumulat^ information regarding 
community interest as well as determining willingness to participate 
in project activities* Individuals were identified who could pro- 
vide training t he mselves in such areas as arts and crafts.*, vocational 
areas of concern', and particularly * in areas related to the Native' 
American culture. 



SUMMARY ^ 



# As educators develop "adffitipnal skills that enable them to be 

effective with, students exhibiting special "needs, they will become 

better educators in the general sense. To this extent, quali/y 

t 

training should emphasize attitudes as well as preciseness in edu- 
caters* observational and instructional strategies^ Thi& extends 
beyond the basic understanding of the nature and needs of the 
handicapped population. Withbut the emphasis on quality and pre- 
cisenesa, it is unrealistic to expect teachers to be accountable for 
the variability in their classroom and to Tie scientific in their 
selection and utilization of appropriate resources. * 

■ ISO 
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The key to developing a* successful continuum of twining activ- 
ities in the* area of special needs is to emphasize those aspects of 
training that. are creative, uniquely personalized, as well as rele- 
vaat to the individual. It is important to rememher that inservt.ce 
•training must extend Beyond the development of~ instruction*}, skills I 
It must 'develop positive attitudes toward children. In this way 
teachers will he able ,to;%o'tivate >tudents to learn. ° One way of 
developing go6d attitudes is'. t<4 insure that individuals are supported! 
Administrators- as a group do not desire to provide additional burdens 
to already overburdened tdachers. With this in mind, they have to be 
sensitive to the -needs of the teachers by making provisions 'for 

flexibility in the way the needed competencies are Squired Incen- 

' ' > ' ' ' 

tives for participation and recognition of adult ^learning processes 

V" * 

should be* considered-. as guidelines are developed. * 
* • * *^ 

• Those in teacher education must analyze every aspect of tyainiftg 

in order, to transform the aggregate of isolated elements c£r com- ' 

ponents into a meaningful soutce of^useful datte. They must identify 

the elements that tend to erode the training process- as well as make * 

visible^Chose components or correlates that form a cohesive force - 

for. achieving the desired goals and objectives. v 

Training activities, that are conceptualized during* the planning 

stage, mupt. he an integral part of the total design of the .program. 

Those who develop the program design and those who are principals in 

the program should be involved in joint plaxming. The outcomes 

should provide ap estimate of how the different aspects of the program 

^ 

Interact to effect .changes. in the behavior of th<T participants. 
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K t In determining the effectiveness- of a training design the ' 
following must Be addressed: 1 • % 

1. Develop the^ collaborative relationship between those 
* . € who formulate the program and thpse who will carry 

oit the programfeiyen fife realities of schools as 

they are presently constituted, ' 

** ■ 

2. Establish, the specific changes that are to be ei- • 

C • ' 0 • 

c ' * * 

pep ted in the partjeipimts and- how: these changes 
will he lintfced .to changes in learner * behavior . 
|l # 3. Develop a continuous process of monitoring that in- x 

h ovation of 

participants as well as the 

students they Seack. 

4. Determine the dements that have resulted in changes 
in the participants' Behavior. 

5. Determine what changes in the behavior- of the par- 
•ticipants effect student Sehavior' in schools. 

- The. whole, concept of governance with^regard to policy making • 
^must Be undertaken as a collaborative effort' where each of the 
elements Cthose who plan for training, receive training,' ahd'dt^elop 
training programs! have parity in the decision-making process. To 
* this effect, any single participant should have the same rights and 
power as does any other participant within the larger system. - 
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ADDITIONAL RESOURCES: ■ , * 1 * 

o 

• »' * 

Tape Albums 

No, 70 A Conflict of Value s 

No* 71 Indian, Gifts of Culture and Diversity • 



* No, 72 Cultural Diversity in Education; Teaching Spanish 
• Speaking Children ' 

• No* 73 Spanish Americans - Language and Culture 

* No * 74 Barriers to LeAihg: Teaching Asian American Children 

0 No^ 75 Asian Americans; Cultural Contrasts 8 ' - 

« *■* • 

'•'No. 76 Educational Perspectives; Teaching Black Children 

v 

v s * tfb, 77 Black Language - Black Culture 

« 

Tapg Cassettes - . j 

Cultural Diversity 

No. 67 Education; Special for the Mexican American 
NoT 68 The Quiet 'Minority - The Oriental American 
No, 73 , They Shall Create: Gifted Minority Child ren 

Government and Children^V Rights 

No. 65 The Right to Education , . 
No", / 113 Talking with Children f 

'< ■ . 

Sound Films trips 4 

No, 4£ Precision Teaching 

n No. 48 A Model Law for Handicapped Children 

All of the .above materials can be, obtained from The Council for 
Exceptional Children, 1920 Assbciation Drive, Rest'on, Virginia 22091. 
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Training M aterials and Media for Paraprofeafli Q TmT« 
Slide/Cassette Tape Programs 

Paraprofesslonal Roles and Responsibilities 
Kansas Facilitator Mod el 

Public Lav 94-1 42 and The Parap rofpgg-f nnai/ 

general Teacher T raining-Working with the Paraprofesslonal 

General Paraprofesslo nal Training including slide cassette show 
on coflmunication, the instructional process, classroom 
• management, and managing educational environments". 

In addition, there is a printed document called Guidelines for 
Administration, Train ing, and Utilization of Paraprofessiona ls 

in Special Education Programs, a rnmpi,*-, descripti 1 -h~ir 

materials, the Kansas program in general, and information on in- 
service workshop assistance can be obtained by contacting Phyllis 
Kelly at the State .Department of Special Education, 120 East 
10th Street, Topeka, Kansas 66612 or by calling C913) 296-3866 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION TERMINOLOGY 



CATEGORICAL DEFINITIONS 

• » v 

• BLIND . 

Blind individuals are- those who are sightless or who have* such * * 
limited vision that they must rely on hearing and touch as their 
chief means of learning, ^ 

COMMDNICATION DISORDERED * ' ' 

Individuals with communication disorders are tho,se who exhibit an 
. impairment in-spfcegh and/or language (including ^impaired articula- ' 
tion, stuttering, voice impairment, and a receptive or expressive 
verbal language handicap) that is sufficiently severe to adversely 
affect the p^formance* of an individual in the usual school program. 

DEAF 



Individuals who are delf ar* tI\ose whose hearing is extremely defec- 
tive so- as to ,be essentially nonfunctional for ordinary purposes of 
life. i r " 



DEAF-BLIND 



Deaf-blind individuals are those who have been diagnosed as having 
both hearing and vision handicaps, the fcombination of which causes - 
Revere communication and other developmental and educational problems. 

DEVEBOPMENTALLY DISABLED 

o 

The term "developmental disabilities" refers to a disability attribu- 
table to mental retardation, cerebral\)alsy, epilepsy, or other 
neurological condition of an individual found to be closely related 
■,to mental retardation 5 or to require 1 treatment similar to that required 
for, mentally Retarded individuals, which disability originates before 
such individual; attains age eighteen, which has continued • or dnbe 
expected to continue indefinitely and which constitutes a substantial 
handicap to such ^individual. 

EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED / BEHAVIOR DISORDERED 

Emotionally disturbed/behavior drfsotdered persons are those individuals 
diagnosed by professionals as having severe emotional conditions which 
interfere with the learning process, relationships, find/or persbtial^ 
- adjustment as evidenced within school settings. The person's primary 
difficulty is empt^onaVbaHavioral. » >' , ' * * * * 

> * ~~ 

HARD OF HEARING 

Individuals classified as being hard of hearing possess slightly ko 
. markedly defective hearing, as determined by their ability 'to use 
residual hearing in daily life, sometimes with the use of a hearing aid. 



HEALTH IMPAIRED* \ 

Individuals with health impairments are those whose educational 
'progress is restricted because of limited strength vitality, and 
alertness due to chronic health problems such as a heart condition, 
tuberculosis, rheumatic fever, nephritis, asthma, sickle cell anemia, 
hemophilia, epilepsy, lead poisoning, leukemia, diabetes or other 
illness. 

t t * 

LEARNING DISABLED * " 

/ * 

Learning ^disabled individuals are those who exhibit a disorder in 
* one .or more of the basic psychological processes involved in under- 
standing or using spoken or written language. These disorders may 
m be manifested in difficulties with listening, thinking, talking, 
reading, writing, spelling, or arithmetic. They include conditions* 
which have been referred to as perceptual handicaps, brain injury, 
minimal brain dysfunction/ dyslexia, developmental aphasia, etc. 

MENTALLY GIFTED 

The "mentally gifted" include individuals whose potential is so high 
or whose level of mental development is so far advanced that they 
have been identified by professionally qualified personnel as needing 
additional educational opportunities beyond those provided by the- 
usual school program- if they are to be educated to the^evel of their 
ability. * ' 0 

MENTALLY RETARDED • v ' * , - 

The class ffi cation "mentally .retarded" "refers to individuals whose 
significantly subaverage general intellectual functioning exists 
concurrently with , deficits in adaptive behavior, and 'is manifest 
during the developmental period. * 

MULTIPLY HANDICAPPED 

^Multiply handicapped individuals are those who have a combination 
of two or more handicaps which produce multiple learning, develop- 
ment and/or behavioral probletns. 

ORTHOPSDICALLY HANDICAPPED 

Orthopedically handicapped individuals are .those who exhibit a 
musculoskeletal condition of a type which might restrict normal 
opportunity for education or self support. The term is generally, 
considered to include individuals with impairments caused by ton- 
genital anomaly, disease, anci 'accident. " * » 



SEVERE HANDICAP 



-A; 



S.evere handicap^' defined* as the disability which requires multiple 
services fcyer ah e*teade<f oeriod of \ time and results from amputation, 
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blindness; cancer, cerebral palsy, cystic fibrosis, deafness, heart 
disease, hemiplesia, mental retardation, mental illness, multiple 
sclerosis, muscular dystrophy, neurological disorders (including 
stroke and epilepsy) paraplegia * quadriplegia and other soinal cord 
conditions renal failure, respiratory or pulmonary dysfunction, and 
any other disability^specified. * 
»*'.•* 

TALENTED - & v 



\ 



Qm 



! ?ted |K lude individuals identified by professionally" 
qualified persoWel, as* being capable of high performance in one or 
more areas of special competence. .Among those areas of special 
competences-are •creativity leadership ability, social adeptness, • 
and facility in the productive and performing arts. 

VISUALLY IMPAIRED' * / 

Visually impaired individuals .are those whose vision is impaired in 
any of its functions, as .manif eated by imperfect depth perceotion, 
. faulty muscular action, or poor peripheral or central vision'. 

GENERAL DEFINITIONS 

ADAPTIVE -BEHAVIOR 

• A '•' ■ 7 - • 

An assessment also should.be made of the child adaptive behavior in 
the school setting based on observations and records, and where 
appropriate, the use <»f adaptive behavior scales. Information £ 
the home should include (1) the child's adaptive behavior in rJL 
home community a£d neighborhood, as perceived by his 'parents for 
■ guardians or principal caretakers, (2) the sociocultural bacWferound 
of the family, and (3) the child's health and developmental /is tory 

ADMINISTRATOR OF SPECIAL ^EDUCATION 

* * 

A person designated by th» education agency who has full or Dart- 
time responsibility for the planning, coordinating, budgeting, 
implementation and monitoring of all special education and related 
services provided to each exceptional child. 

APPROPRIATE EDUCATION ' « ■ 

An individualized program for a specified time period provided at 
no cost to the parents in order to meet the specific special educa-' 
tion needs of an exceptional child. ^ 

ASSESSMENTS » K 

Those instruments,, techniques, and/or procedures used by qualified 
professionals to determine the specific educational strengths and 
weaknesses of the- exceptional child. This process may.be considered 
an evaluation' by some education agencies. 



CHILD ABUSE AND NEGLECT 



The physical or mental injury^ sexual* abuse, negligent) treatment, or 
nwl treatment of a child under the age of 18 by ? person Who is re- 
sponsible for the child r s welfare under circumstances which indicate 
that- the child f fc health, or welfare is harmed or threatened thereby. 
GP.L. 53-247) 

CHILD-FIND 

The process used by education and other agencies to seek and identify 
those children "unserved" or "ill-served" who have special education, 
needs. ' „ , ' r ~ 

COMMUNITY SURVEY ' ^ ' 

A procedure in whidh households within the jurisdiction -of the w edu- 
cation agency are ^surveyed for the purpose of locating "and identifying 
individuals who might be exceptional, 

DEVELOPMENTAL DISABILITIES * 

Disabilities as those attributable to mental retardation, cerebral 
palsy, epilepsy, or another neurological handicapping condition of • 
an individual to wiiich the* following criteria apply: (1), the*dis- 
ability originates before such individual .attaint age 18;° (Z) the 
disability can be expected to continue indefinitely, and (3) the 
disability constitutes a substantial handicap to the ^dividual. ' * 

DUE PROCESS * : 

A sequence of procedural safeguards established- by the education / 
agency so that whpn an individual is faced with a decision or poten- 
tial decision affecting his educational environment, he has the 
opportunity to be heard in » his own behalf as well as tl|e right to 
impartial resolution of conflicting positions. * 

< ** * 

EDUCATION FOR ALL HANDICAPPED CHILDREN ACT j \ , ' 

• • *■ • 

■^Public Law 94-142, mandates a free appropriate public education for 
each -exceptional child. Within the Federal law, a legal framework"' 
has established the' following mandates"; * 

~* { 
All exceptional children and' their parents shall be guaranteed* 
due process with regard to identification evaluation, and \ »• 
placement procedures. - , ? 

« 

A written, individualized educational program shall be developed t 
for each child determined to have special educational needs. ' '* 

^Educational placement decisions" for each exceptional child sha^l 
always be in the. least restrictive environment appropriate to the m * 
child's learning needs. , % *> \^ 



Responsibility for providing the appropriate educational program 
for each child rests with the local education agency, 

' • V- • ♦ 

A periodic review shall be conducted by the education agency at 
least annually to evaluate the exceptional child's progress and 
to rewrite the educational plan. * 

ELIGIBLE STUDENT * 

• s •* 

Any individual child between th? ages of birth through twenty-one 
determined to have a special education need. 

EVALUATION, CHILD '' , 

A" collaborative 'process whereby -a team of qualified professionals 
develops recommendations *on the specific educational strengths and 
weaknesses of the exceptional children. Recommendations shall come 
from' specific. and individualized assessments performed. See "assess- 
ments" above • 



EVALUATION, PROGRAM 

A systematic approach or process o£ reviewing and determfning the 
status and effectiveness of each public and private special .education 
program, for which the education agency has^responsibility, 

fiXCESS COSTS ° * 

Those .costs whi^h are in excess of' the average annual per student 
expenditure in- a lo.cal educational 'agencly during the 'preceding school 
ye&r for an elementary or secondary School student. The excess cost 
shall be commuted after deducting a) amounts, received under Federal 
appropriations for P,L. 94-142 or under Title I or Title VII of the 
ETementary and Secondary Act of 1965, and b) any State or local funds 
Expended for programs which would qualify for assistance under Federal 
appropriations for^ special education. x • . 

FREE, APPROPRIATE PUBLIC EDUCATION , " [ 

* 0 

Special education and related services which a) have been provided 
at public expense, under public supervision and direction, an4 with- 
out charge, b)meet the 5 standards of the State educational agency, 
c) include an japprt^riate preschool, elementary, or secondary school 
education in the State involved, and d) are provided in conformity 
with 4 the individualized education program required under section 614 
(a) (5)^ of P.L. 94-142, the Education for All Handicapped Children Act 

HANDICAPPED CflILD „ ' " • 

"Handicapped child" means a natural person between birth and the* age 
of twenty-one, who because oi mental, physical, emotional or* learning 
problems requires special education services. • • * 



' • INDIVIDUALIZED EDUCATION PROGRAM - • 

» . . * •* , ♦ ' ■ 

A written statement for, each handicapped child developed' in any meet* 
ing by a, representative* of the local educational agency qr an, intern- 
mediate educational* unit who shall be qualified^to provide, or super- 
vise the provision of, specially designed Sins true t ion to m^et.the 
unique needs of handicapped children, the teacher, the parents or 
guardian of such child, and, whenever appropriate, the child. The 
statement shall include a) a statement of the' present levels of edu- 
cational performance of sucH child, b) a statement of annual goals, 1 
including short-term instructional objectives, c) a statement of the 
specific educational services to be provided to such child, and the' 
extent to which such child will be able to participate in regular^ 
education programs/ d) the projected date for 'initiation and antici- 
pated duration of Such services,, and appropriate objective criteri^ 
and evaluation procedures and schedules for determining, on at 
least an annual basis, whether instructional objectives are being 
achieved. ^* 

LEAST RESTRICTIVE ENVIRONMENT 

y 

To the maximum extant practicable, handicapped children shall be* 
educated along with children who do* not have handicaps and shall 
attend regular classes. Impediments to learning and to the normal » 
% functioning of handicapped children in .the regular school environment 
shall be overcome by the provision of ^special aids and services 
rather than by separate schooling for the handicapped. Special 
classes, separate schooling or other removal of handicapped children 
from the regular educational environment, shall occur only whejx" and 
to the , extent that: the nature or severity of the handicap is such 
that education. in regular classes, even with the use of supplementary 
ai<$g and services, cannot be accomplished satisfactorily . " (Tenn. Code 
Ann. 49-2913(B) 

N 

MAINSTREAMING ' 

• * * * 

Xainstr earning *is a belief which invdlveg an educational placement 
procedure and process for exceptional children, based on the fcoiivic- 
tion that each child should be educated in the least restrictive 
environment' ip which his educational and related needs can be satis-, 
factofily provided. This concept recognizes that exceptional children 
have a $ide range of special educational needs, varying greatly in 
intensity and duration; chat there is a recognized continuum' of edu- 
cational settings whicij may, at a given time,' be appropriate for an 
•^ndividual child's needs ; that to the. maximum extent appropriate, ex- 
ceptional children should' be educated with non-excep clonal children; 
and chat special classes, separate schooling, and other removal of 
an exceptional. child from education with nou-exceptxot^al children 
should occur only when the intensity of the child's special education 
and related needs- is such that they cannot be satisfied in an environ- 
ment including non-exceptional children -eyen with. the provision of 
-supplementary .aids at^d services, >'W" 
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MULTIDISCIPLINARY STAFFING TEAM 

• 7 ' 

Composed of a grpup of professionals and the parent "who equally 
participate in the decislon-makink process' to determine^ the' specific 
educational needs of the child, develop an individualized" education 
for the child and determine the appropriate education placement for 
the exceptional child. V 

« « 

PARENT , . 1 » - 

V * 

4 

* * » . * 3 

The exceptional child's natural parents, guardian, or parent surro- 
gate designated responsible for making decisions for the exceptional 
child • 

PRESCHOOL AGE CHILDREN ' >~-^ ' • ' 

■ / W ' 

Dependent upon State regulations? education agencies may f be respon-\ 
sible for providing appropriate^ educational opportunities for chil- v 
dren ages birth through five. 

* » 
RE-EVALUATION * - 



* ' % A process, whereby the professionals periodically but «t least every 

* . thr^e yegrs condudt an, evaluation on the educational needs of. each 

* exceptional .child. <5ee Evaluation and Assessments above. 

* * • * Jo 1 © .. e . v 

v "* "*« RELATED SERVICES ' * * ' " . 

^ Transportation % and such developmental, ^corrective and other sbppor-'- \ 
.tive tfe'^ces -Kin^lucH.n^ ^^ech pathology and audiology, psychological 
services* physical 4 aa<^ o<griipa^.opal therapy, recreation, and medical 

* and counseling se^ce^ jexcep^that such,medidal services shall be> 

for diagnostic and evaludtiotil purposes, ofiy) as, may 'be required 'to , * 
' .assist a handicapped Ghi}d' fcbVbefe&fia: from special education, and in- 
cludes the early identification Jjkd^sses'sment of handicapping condi- 
tions in children. " /' 

* REVIEW - « 

v A process whereby the multidifci^i^ary^t^am meets periodically but , 
at'loeast annually to- review/ the* object^ ve^ of the exceptional child's 
individualized education program" and make the necessary recommenda- 
Jtiohs *for any indicated Radges aecessa^y in that education, program. 

SCHOOL AGE CHILDREN . ) »S J • 

It shall bet the policy wof eich education agency tb guarantee a- free * 
appropriate, public education for v every exceptional individual within % 
the legal jurisdiction of the^ agerlcy wtukis between the ages .of three 
through twenty-one. 

t 
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• SECONDARY/POST-SECONDARY AGE 



Depending on State regulations^ education agencies may be responsible 
for providing free appropriate educational opportunities for indivi- 
duals aged eighteen through twenty-five. Some limitations exist, in 
the form of a qYialifying clause, that extends the responsibility of 
the education agency to those individuals' in this age range who have 
"not obtained a high school diploma or its equivalent." 



SPECIAL EDUCATION 



"Special education" means classroom, hoipe, hospital, institutional 
of other instruction to meet the needs of 'handicapped children, 
transportation and corrective and suppor^.ng services required tV 
assist handicapped children in taking advantage of, or responding 
to, educati(Aaal programs aadf opportunities . 



\ 
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. Teacher Corps Youth -Advocacy 
Te'acher Competency Lis't 



9 > 



The following 'teacher competencies are ^-intended* to apply to three 
groups o£ educators: - % 

4 -4paraprofessionals i\ 

* . * * 
* - " - , ^Pres^7ice Teachers 

. • - r Inservice Teachers ' 7 

A basic teaching .competency list was developed which applies to all 
three role groups. Assessment of -each competency is .done iji terms 
.of the performance, standards, and conditions. Differences in 
conditions under which a competency must be performed and standard s 
to which a competency nrost.be demonstrated are intended to distinguish 
between the" three Revels of. teaching competency in the classroom. 

- Together with the competencies, the conditions and standards* ' 
'comprise' the. framework v/hich shows the progressing levels "of v 
minimal performance for paraprof essionals ,, preservice teachers, 
and in'service teachers^ - 



I. General conditions under which the competences are intended 
to be demonstrated ar^k^f ollows: " 

- school -location in', an inner city 'area 

• an.ethnic^nix of Mexican-American and Black students 

- students with low socio-economic levels 



- students with records of ' delinquency "or school absenteeism 

• . . V * - • 

- students with reading levels ranging from 1st through ' 
12th grade - . ' WT 



,XX* Specific conditions and standards for Paraprof ess ionais , Pre- 
Service Teachers, "ind v Inservice Teachers 
4 A* , Paraprof ess ibnals ' * 

' TJie' paraprof ess ionals are expected to perform ' a ^smaller 
number of the competencies. In addition, some competencies 
have been re-written to reflect -the .different standards or 
conditions required/ (See attached paraprof ess ipnal list) 

The conditions for demonstration of the competencies wil}. be: 

\ - under the supervison and specific direction of an inn 1 

service teatcher, > q ' 

* ' /. ? 

• within the structure -p£ a previously planned classroom^ - 
setting 

9 

*■ V ' > ' 

B. Preservice Teachers i f 

A fewer number of competencies are expected^ of preservice 
teachers due to the fact that they are not expected to 
perform many of the setting related skills* The preservicef 
teachers are expected to be atble to demonstrate the other 
competencies 4s stated. • The level of importance .of each 
competency for ea^h role 4 group is indicated \in the right , 

hand columns. The higher the level of importable , indicated 

\ 

for preservice teachers, the -higher the standard for - #% 



aedlplzakLs cerformance will be. \ * 

The conditions for demonstration of the competencies for 
preservice t&achers will be: 

- without the supervision ahd specific direction of 'an 
'inservice teacher * 

• demonstration within -the structure of . a previously # ' 
planned .classroom setting, ^ % \ 

- works* wirhin a restricted tins^and duty" schedule 

erIc * . <■ *' i0 ^ - / 



Inservice Teachers 

The inservice teachers are expected to be able to demonstrate 

the competencies as stated* Inservice* teachers are expected* 

1 * - * j * 

"a • 4 * v 

to -demonstrate additional proficiency in the basic competencies 

as well as a larger number of the competencies - 

' \ 

The conditions for demonstration of the competencies for 
.inservice teachers will be:," 

• demonstration without % a previously planned classroom 
structure \ r 

- works under a full-year schedule J^f duties 



TEACHER CORPS YOtJTU ADVOCACY PROJECT 



Teacher CgnieenKu^s List 



J. Instructional Competencies 

j 

A. Subject Matter Specialist 



Level of Importance 

Hi£h - 12 4i 
/Medium - j8 
Low - 4 



Demonstrates a knowledge of subject matter structure when 
planning apd implementing instruction. 

c, 

Demonstrates a knowledge ,#f methods of inquiry used in his 
subject'm£t{ er areq. . • > 



3. Teaches students to respect their cultures and the cultures 
of others . 

> ■ ^ - ■ ** 

• 4. Reinforces the skills^ of reading and writing as an integral 
part of hisvsublect matter. ' v 

• • * ] . * • 

.c5. Teaches subject matter concepts, skills, and attitudes uded 
in everyday life. 

* * * 

*6. Relates his subject matter to other academic disciplines. 
B. Planning Instruction . 

* 1. Assembles pertinent data concerning students and uses it 

in planning instruction. ' • 
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Prepares course outlines that describe major instructional 

units or activities and a tentative' schedule for their completion. 

< • ~~ * 

Prepares course objectives which describe coj^epts, skills* 
and- attitudes chat are*, appropriate for the stjjpnts and the 
courses iaught. 
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4. Involves students in planning instructional objectives 
and activities. 

f i 

5. Prepares and/or selects instructional materials 
appropriate for the stated course objectives. 

* 

6. Selects the methods of, instruction appropriate for the * 
, stated course objectives. 

' - *m 

. :> 

7. Prepares materials for assessing and recording students* 
attainment of stated course objectives. 

8. Plans for the. effective utilization and assessment of 
instructional assistants >( tutor, aides, preservice 
teachers, etc.).. '* 

Implementing Instruction K - 

♦ * 

1. Begins instruction at the students' level of instruction 
and achievement." 9 

2., Provides opportunities for maximum student growth in 
attaining course^'objeqtives. 

3. Provides appropriate incentives and encourages intrinsic 
* motivation to help students" attain course objectives." 

* . "' . - ' 

4. « Demonstrates effective use of Reaching/learning activities 

related to stated cdtarse. objectives which will include the 
following activities: lecture or giving information, small 
groups, whole class discussion,' questioning techniques, 
audio-visualr-aids, inquiry, individualized .instruction, ' 
„ providing feedback, providing iractice, creative expression, 
use of community Resources . 
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5.* Provides a rich, and varied environment to facilitate 
v , and^BtJmulaLe the learning process. 



TV 



6. Demons Urates proper u#e of a variety of appropriate 
materials and .procedures for assessing/evaluating student 
performance on stated course objectives. . 

7. Uejps ,Btuderita develop and practice self-evaluation, 4 

8. Provides students and parents with meaningful reports of 
student progress* A * 



9, Provides opportunities for lnstructibnal assistants to " 
* "implement * instruction. 

Evaluation Iivstructioh * 

1. Selects and prepares appropriate procedures for summary • 
eualuution of the course. *'° v 0 
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2. Collects and summarizes information from students, -peers** 
supervisors afid self for course evaluation. 



Revises course 'objectives, materials, and procures as 
Indicated by the results of tlie course, evaluation and 
student performance on stated couTrse object!^ 
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II. Personal/Interpersonal Competencies « 
^ A. ( Interacting' with Students 



1. Demonstrates respect for the worth and dignity of each 
student as a pe'r^on. -£ v 7y '* " 



2. ' Demonstrates. awareness of - and empathy for the individual 
needs and feelings uDf students. ° ^ 



3; . Pro\Hd,es opportunities for students to express-' their 
Concerns and: responds positively to those concerns. 



4. < Provides stu^f^fs with experiences that build their 
self-conceptS., ■ v . 0 - ; 



^ % 5. Is' able to deal effectively with ijrterperscmal conflict. 
* -'6. • Promotes effective gr6u^ dyitemics*>b 



7. Has realistic expectations <for students and encourages 
students £q have simisfoir^efcpectations. v 



8. Models, and seeks to develop in stbdents, behaviors of. 
emotional stability, a sense of hutoor, self-awareness, 
t v ' anfl an' acceptance of others. 

B. Counseling and Advising Students 0 

* 1. Collects data about each student from a variety of sources 
(records, questionnaires, interviews, che<*k sheets, tests, 
etc.) and utilizes the data to help students 6olve problems. 
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v f 

2. Promotes positive student-peer relationships? 

3 * JSJijr ?" lta 5 le counselln 8 techniques, in helping 
individual students with educational and personal 

problems and, when appropriate, i„ meetings with parents. S 



4 * l , ^ P8 ,% tU ^ n . t \ eXpl0re 0 PP°"unitSs and problems 
associated with various vocations. 



\ 



i. ' Utilizes specialized services when appropriate. f 
C. interacting with Others 

A * 125? 6 f fe ? tlve Jy wlth ot h« educators and' the genJal 
public to formulate desirable overall school aims 

2 * and k othf^ 1Ve J y WltU Parent8 ' ° ther co "™«nity members, 
and other educators to improve the overall school program.' 

3. Works effectively with administrators and other teachers 
to promote improvement of ^Amt^^^^T^ 

4. ^Conmmnicates4e<lucational problems and inter P 4ts ' ' 

educational programs to the public. 4 . 

5 * peJsoJn^! nd a " ePtS helP *** au *S eati ° n » ^ resource 

6. Helps develop teaching skills and overall growth of 
instructional assistants. ' 



D. Developing Self . - s 

V. * Describes, how he/she perceives hira/herseif.and ( makes ' 

comparison with others 1 perceptions. * • " 

2. Participates in a planned program of professional and 
personal growth. 

3. Described current educational research, issues and t/ends. 

o « ' * 

4. Keeps informed on\ current local,, national and international 
happenings and issues v 

s « * 

III Professionalism Competencies , 
A. 'Schoql Program Responsibilities . ' 

* V:. Is able to describe the programs, services and* policies 

of the school. * 

* * i 

- ^ 2. Relates course objectives to the overall elms , of the school 
, seeks their achievement. " — / 

^ J: \ 

3. Exercises leadership and initiative in curriculum * « 
4 development. r , 

i ' .... 

4. Participates in m planning and implementing the student 
activity program. 



5. Participates in research* activities related to program 
• improvement . 



7 



9 • 6. Accepts delegated share of administrative responsibility 
for operation of the school, * . ' 

7." Assists in the collection, Interpretation and ' 
^dissemination of relevant dajta on the evaluation of 
the total school program. 

> 

p., Makes, changes aa needed on the basis of the program 
evaluation. • , 

B, Community Responsibilities 

I. Supports enterprises and projects that promote the best 
welfare : of the community* 



i 



2. Participates in community activities, organizations 
and projects. ' 

• . * 1 

3. Works for the achievement of school/community cooperation.' 

^4. Provides an' example of v good citizenship. , 

C. Teaching. Profession Responsibilities ^ f 

• K Adheres to and helps enforce a professional code *of ethics, 



> 2. Belong** ^o and assumes an active role in professional 
* . f 6rglx\\iz& Lions. „ 

3. Supports administrative policy and procedures and assists 
In their study and development. t 

>£- k / Worka for legislation that will .improve education-. 



* 
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THE TASXS^OF TEACHING 



A Model for Encouraging 
Constructive Growth and 
Develdpment 



developed by 
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• , Tlig TASKS OF TEACHING*** 

A Model for Encouraging Constructive Growth and Development 

I. Assessment Task: a syst'ematic(^cess of studying the behayior of learners and the variables^ 

< Instruction prior to making judgments about needed and possible instructional goals 
and strategies 



j^Subtask*" 



^A." Data-Gathering: jObserve #nd 
record behavfdtal data about 
learner(s) and* the humaft, en- 
vironmental, and cufcricular 
variables with which s/he in- 
teracts . « . 



Ability to observe and record precise 
behavioral data. 

Ability to distinguish fact (actual 
behavior), from inference (teacher 
• judgment) . 



B. Data Analysis : '-Analyze data 
and make hypotheses about 
potential causes and conse- 
quences of. the behavior. 



Skill (s) needed to perf orm sub task*'*" 



Interpretation skills - ability to 
organize inferences into testable 
- tentative hypotheses. 



Piscusfiipfl 



Gather data in area of need(s) - 
physical,, social-emotional, 
intellectual. 

Look at the behavior in differ- 
ent contexts - classroom, school, 
community, home. 



Only regular displays of non-produc- 
tive (non-exploratory, disrespectful 
• and/oc4rresponsibre) r behaviors or 
patterns of behavior should be con- 
sidered problem behavior(s) and 
therefore in need of change. 



C. Communication: Communicate to 
learner(s) the data that was 
• gathered atid^^nalyzed. In- 
teract with others about op- 
timal decisions for growth.^ 



Interpersonal J communication skills 
Ability to interact. with others for 
common understanding of what is 
needed and possible for growth to 
the student. , , * 



Communicate your beliefs and values 
to learners and significant others. 
Share wH&t you consider to be de- 
sirable human behavior. Understand 
their reactions, impressions, con- 
cerns regarding what is or isn't im- 
portant for their growth. 



D. Decision-Making: Make decisions 
relevant to the knowledge and 
performance skills needed by* 
, learner (s) for growth. 



Skill in identifying the knowledge 
and performance skills needed by 
the learner (s) for growth. 



'**Thejie skills are performed 

ferently during instructional de- 
sign than during instruction 



- This step terminates the assessment 
process f Determine N (a) Whe^Hter or 
npt thestudent(s) has need^xor 
which goals and objectives Tor be-" 
havior change should be formulated, 
(b) Whether or not the environmental 
limitations and/or possibilities 
allow for change to be brought about. 



*The first three steps do not 
necessarily occur in this 
order nor onlv^fnce. 




ISO 



^Originally conceptualized at Mich i- 
gan State University under direction 
of Judith HendersOn^Lanier, format 
developed by Mary Durkee Emshoff . , 
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•Setting: Objective Specification: The teacher decides where s/h(J ia going with his/her instruction by 
• making explicit #\e changes in student hehavior which s/he intends to encourage. 



Sub task * - 

A. Goal Identification: 

Identify and state a mjor •out- 
of-achool goal (specific. * \ 
situation) that Indicates the 
need for the knowledge and/or 
skill assessed as lacking., v 


Skill(s) needed to perfptfn subtask 

Ability to identify and state' 
bevond— school ^haIa *»• * * 


r A - £ 1 

Discussion 

This is an essential step if schools arelo 
provide school activities which are rele- 
vaftt and meaningful to children. 


p. Determine In-Class Analogue: 
% ' Determine a simulation, of "the 

beyond-schooi situation that % 
* would be possible in the 

situational context in which 

one is teaching/ 


Ability to devise an in-class ' • 
analogue t*o nlmu 1 at*** K^vnn^. 

****** -fc*«*(j vi** OXIUUXQ uc uc y unci 

school situation. • 


Specify .the behavior and the situation. The 
situation should be as close as possible to 
the actual beyond-scljool situation to 
maximize the likelihood of transfer. 

s 


C. Make Coals Explicit: State* 
cognitive (knowledge/ akill) * 
and affective (feeling/attitude) 
objectives necessary for 
attaining the goal, 

• - 

. ■ .:" r 

♦ < '. 1 


Skill ifi specifying behavioral 
objectives. 

% 


ft . 1 11 II. 1 1 1 IH ■ ■»» 

In writing behavioral objectives you must 
include (1) The specific behavior to be 
performed — tell the student exactly what 
s/he must do to demonstrate the acquisition 
of the needed knowledge or attitude. (2) A 
[set of conditions under which the put come 
is to b,e evaluated — tell student where 
S/he will be asked to demonstrate his/her 
learning and what will be available to 
him/her in the situation, and (3) A specific 
criterion level — how well s/he will have 
to perform. 


D. Communication and Negotiation 
ill- - * ' 

* > , 


Interpersonal communication 
skills* • Ability to interact . * 
with others for common under- 
standing; clearly give and ' 
receive information/ > 


It is essential to communicate with learndr^ 
in ordep for them to uhderstatid and work 
specifically for the attainment of agreed 
upon. goals, communication about objectives 
helps to motivate Jearners and £ives them 
an understanding of what exactly must be 
done to kmw that the goal has been achieved' , 
* 1 t 
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III. Strategies: Planning and Implementation 



Subtask 



Skill(s) needed to perform subtask 



Discussion 



A. Decision-making: 

Produce a plan that describes 
the ways in which the 
variables of instruction will 
be manipulated to bring about 
• the intended changes in learjj^r 
behavior . Communicate , that 
plan to the* learner. 




Skill in selecting a means for 
producing intended change in stu- 
dent behavior using operant, 
respondent and model learning* 
Communication skills* 



Instructional design skills utilize all of 
the data gathered during ,the assessment 
phase and "organize it into an effective 
plan for instruction* 



B, Prepare strategy! Prepare 
human, environmental and/or 
curTjcular variables so that" 
learning will be articulate 
with the learner objectives. 



C. Implement strategy, carry out 
,and/or modify the planned 
strategies when necessary. 



Instructional tfesigrv skills- 
knowledge of appropriate activities, 
application of Piaget's theory 
(concrete experience and socializa- 
tion), consideBation of classroom 
management needs, provision, for 
special individual needs as well as- 
group needs. 



Do I have all of the materialsl rieed? Are 
there any things which I have forgotten of 
any new variables which may Jielp or hinder 
instruction? Do I know what I am to do? 
Are my instructions to the student clear, 
understandable, and complete? Do I have 
a tack-up strategy incase what is planned 
does not^work? Can I imagine any diffi- 
culties? Do I have a plan to handle these 
difficulties? 



Ability to carry out and/or modify, 
when necessary, the planned stra- 
tegical These skills include oper- 
ant-strategy skills, such as elici- 
ting" the desired response, from the "\ 
student (e.g. , ^hrough questioning, ^ 
demonstrating, cueing, etc.), and 
effectively rewarding t&er desired 
response (e.g., giving recognition, 
praise, pleasure, etc.); respondent- 
strategy skills of pairing selected 
stimuli to obtain a desired re- 
sponse; model-strategy skills such 
as getting students to attend to a 
model, getting the model to exhibit 
the" desired behavior, and providing 
suitable consequences for the model. 

, 4 „ \ 



l) 

2) 
3) 



You will be putting your plans in" 
action. 

You will be reviewing, reanalyzing, arid 
rearranging ^all of the variables you , 
planned" for in an on-going activity. 
You will be creating, maintaining, and 
when necessary restoring the learning 
environm6nt so that desired learning 
will occur. 
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IV. Evaluation of Assessment Goal-Setting and Strategies: This is the>yatematic process of appraisal by 
, inforu.ation from many sources is gathered and used to make judgments concerning the *. 
x quality (correctness, efficacy, adequacy) of the assessment, goal setting and strategy 

process, performed. ~ , * 

Sub task" 



A. Select Instruments and Pro- 
cedures for Evaluation: Decide 
which will be most su liable 
" for ^ tliery ng data abouC 
changes in learner (a) and the 
variables of instruction as a v 
consequence o/ assessment, 
goal-getting, and Strategies. 

*** "*"*w> — mm* m 



B. Prepare Evaluation Instruments. 



C. Gather Relevant Data. 



jialyze Data and produce 
hypotheses about potential 
causes and consequences of the 
results of assessment, goal-, 
setting and strategies. 
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Ski U (si needed to perf^ouni subtask*" 
•Decision-making skills. 

\ 

m * • 

/ ' 


Discussion 


Ability to geherate appropriate 
questions or tasks, prepare record- 
keeping devices and/or/make suit- 
able arrangements for /ireliable w and 
valid data collectidni 
\ I 

w- 


If objectives were well-written, most of 
the work' for preparing the instrument is 
dijne. Plan to measure intended and un- 
intended learning. Unintended can be' 
cognitive dt affective; constructive or 
destructive. * 


Skill in gathering r/elevant data 
about *Phe "efficacy At the strate?- 
gies, the studentVs attainment of , 
the objective, and the accuracy of 
the assessment (data ^collection 
skills). 


Make observation of the learned behavior, 
note 'frequency and duration^emd record your 
observation. Use as many modes as possible 
to collect data. Collect enough data to 
make accurate decisions, be sure you are 
collecting behavioral data. eva1na^«Hli G 
or knowledge which is useful to the learner. 


Data-analysis skills. * 

! 

1 

1 
1 

• r 

" t 

\ 

I 

i 


This is vety similar to the analysis at the 
assessment level. Look for patterns of the 
behavior and examine these. in different con- 
texts and domains. Be aware of both ob- 
vious and subfle chahges, look at conse- 
quences of behavior. You will know if your 
goals have been met. If goals have not 
been achieved, look at your responsibility 
in these results. 

— ' f ■ 
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Evaluation (continued) 



E» Communication: Bi 
ba<fk to students, 
and other^educatprs cong- 
ee rning the results bf 
teaching. " 



3, pairenji^* 



^icill('s)/ne§detT to perform subtasTT 



Communication Skills « . " 

. Especialfy the ability to give 

responsible positive and negative 

feedback. ^ 
* I 



scussion 



This is one df .the most Important steps 
In the^evaluation tafck. £ gr*at deal of / 
learning occurs wHen people* become «aware 
^of 'the consequences of their behavior. . * 
'It^.is important to communicate both observed 
changes in behavior and the consequences 
of those changes to help students see 
learning as r&tfarding and'useful.. 



A: 



'TEACHER CGMPET£NCT PROFILE 
developed by 



University of Nebraska T 
af Lincoln Teacher* Corps^project 
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TZACEZa cdiPSTSrCY PROPILZ 



lie oAa 



Prof; 



Supervisor 



k Same 5 



Date 



Progress Report 



2nd of Semester Report 
_\ Cooperating Teacher 



fame cf Person FiJiine Out Profile 



• \^ .Competencies 

- * * Required in SUST^P 
Leave Blank ff JTo Opportunity to Demonet 



Cluster I - Diagnosis and Planning 
1.1- Identifies and diagnoses learner needs 
♦1.2 Specifies desired lesorn^rfoutcomes vp 
• * meet » diagnosed *nee« ^*^\ ^/ 

( 1.1 Determines^ assessment incUcatorsVfos; • 
each outcome * 
•l.^Plaaa learning* activities to- achieve* 
desired outccmes 




Comments 



Cluster, II -. Learning Director ' 
2.1 Provides effective environment for 

learning ■ . , 

•^.^VUsevbas^x: instructional skills Wfec- 

tiveiy . * . 
2.3 Develops concepts, skills and atti- 
tudes of learners / 
*j|.c*tfses media, resources' and strategies 
* effectively . - 



Cluster Z<u - Assessment 
*3.1 Gathers desired learner outcome data 
"i.2 Analyzes and uses learned outcome 
* ( gata * 0 
1.2 Uses, assessment data to improve edu- 
cational ..program 



Cluster 17 - humanizing "Agent 

1 Exhibits anci v develops positive self- 
condepts y 
•a.? Demonstrates general human, relations 
skills -v . * * 

1*.,2 Relates ..vith learners yith excep- ' 

tipnal learner heeds ' , * * 
U.U Relates vith learners in* a rulti- 
4 cultural society 9 
£.5 Relates vith appropriate age level*,- j 
, learners J 




Cluster 7 - professionalism * * 
•5."i Relates positively vith team, peers, 

and other professionals >- 
* 5.2 Relates* professionally vith co qtuni ty | 
5.3 Establishes ^ft implements self- j 
development p rogr a m j 
5.* Oeawnstrates aid promotes professional 
.asderstandfrfo.and action - ,*t 




luster TT - Subject, A4ta Leaderships* 
*S.l Demonstrates a sound understanding 
of subject 'natter ia endcrsememt 
area 

2 Crgamites and t applies subject matter 

skills and processes . * 
. 1 Develops . curriculum for achieving , f 
subject area reals and activities 



As of tiis date, the overall rating is': 

. T * 

r~- — '• — i : — 



x 



A + 



1' 



on 
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CLASSROOM TEACHER COMPETENCIES: 
DEALING WITH. SPECIAL LEARNING AND BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 

•*<.•• 

f Defining ^d Assessing Problems.^— j£ v 

1) .When describing^ children with academic and behavior problems in the 
.;• class.ro.om, the ^teacher will specify behaviors which aas observable? 
countable, and unambiguous to .potential observers; the, teacher will 
£ot define problems in terms of inner conditions of children. 

After ' defining an 'academic and social- behavior problem in behavioral • 
terms, the teacher will determine the extent of the problem through 
collection of direct obs«rvational*data on student performance. 

When teaching a group of students in any subject area, the teacher will 
elicit student responses'' which are indicative of the student's self s 
concept, both general and in the specific" subject area. Using this 
information as well as other behavioral cues (e. v g., interaction with 
• otner students) , -the teacher will identify students suspected of having - 
a poor concept. j 

' * # 

In working with students, the teacher will recognize signs of vision, ' < 
and hearing problems, identify students with such signs, and refer th P 
. students for screening and diagnostic testing. 

* \ * " « . 

•5) When. dealing with a student with problems' of academic learning or social 
benavior,. the teacher will set one or more snecific instructional objec- 
tives, each containing, a statement of the desired behavior, the condi- 
tions under which the behavipr will, be observed, and the criterion- for 
successful student performance. 



2) 



3) 



4) 



6) In planning instruction for objectives which require more than one step 
in teaching, the teacher will break the objective down into a series of 
small directly teachable -steps and state an objective for each step of 

, tne teaching prodws's. * ' * • 

Solving Problems " * / 

7) When working with a student with a problem of academic learning the 
555?? } 3pQclf7 i»Pl«=eat on individualized t&aching procedure 
(TP) for each instructional 'elements: i) teaching-method; 2) instruc- 
tional material; 3) consequence for appropriate student resoense. ' 

- ' . > . i. , * • 

8) WTien "working with a student with a prdblcm of- social behavior , the 
- teacher will specify wand ' implement, an individualized TP for «ach 

j- instructional objective. Each TP wil^ draw from one or more of the 
• foUojias.instxuctional elements: 1) , teaching method; 2) instructional 
■ matarial; and 3) consequence . f or appropriate student response. • 




9) 



. When working with a , group .of student* with group* behavior problems , * 
the teacher vill plan and. implement a groups for' each instructional 
objective/ '^Each TP will draw from one or yore of the following instruc- • 
,t± ? X !j' eleasat:3: ^ teaching method; 2) instructional materials; 
and- 3) consequence for appropriate student response. 

After identifying" students showing behavioral signs of a low self~conce.pt , 
the teacher will plan- an individual or group TP intended 1 to increase 
self-confidence. Each TP will draw from one or more of the following - 
instructional elements-: 1)" peaching method; 2) instructional ^materials; 
and 3) consequence for appropriate student response. < * 

Classroom Teacher Competencies ' « ~ 

11) The teacher wilf-plan and implement -TPs for students with academic- and 
. social' behavior problems only after she/he has stated the problem in 

- behavioral terms, and set one "or more specific instructional objectives. 

12) .When confronted, with a learning o or behavior problem with which already 

available TPs ha-w& not worked, the teacher will obtain information on* . 
* alternative TPs from various sourcas with* in the- school or school district, 

and implement an alternative. TP within a reasonable time- period. 

. \3) In setting seatwork/hom&vork assignments for students with, problems of 

academic learning, the teacher will provide- alternative 4 tasks, if student- 
,- . is. agreeable, and/or s'e€ differential expectations regardi% completion 

of the work, based . on the present levfel of student skills. . 1 

e -14) When giving students directions for completing a ta^k/thc teacher will 

observe student responses, note students who dtfa't follow directions,) and • 
if -necessary ^ alter the content -and structure of futur* directions for *9 
individual -students . *" " 

III* Reinforcing and Controlling 3ehavior - - 

15) In All instructional situations, the teacher vill givp social, andfar 

aiatorial r^tiforceaant only Vhen student behavior/response is anprppriate, 

* and vill provide corrective feedback when student behavior/ resoonse is * 
inappropriate.- ^ ^ , - v * ? \ ' 

• * , • ; , ? . ■ ' * 

16) - The teacher viil^ develop wi^t students ral/s for appropriate behavior 

in the classroom-; and consequences a for c\cher*ncc to" and /or breaking of 
tho* rules. Cncc rulas ^ara? set andlaade known to class asabers, ^stated 
-consequences, vill be consistently 'applied.' ' # 

VI. ^Zoasuring Progress i 0 * * V ^ > ' 

17) ( After iadliccncing TPs for specific instructional o&jectives, the* 
teachcy: will rather systematic l^for^at^ou at least twice a week with 

» .regard to student performance? in r^^tionlgo stated ob jqpeives. . 9 "lZesi a 

specific objectstv* is' achieved/ th^§a'ch« 'will check wo to fo'ur weeks 
after thp TH i3 discontinued to s$&. that; an mdeq^ata' levM of perfor- 
^anca has been maintained* fc * - A * ' ' 
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5L lit ? ^ Pr ° faleniS ° f aCadGmic or soc£l behavior, 

mL2E?7i i ' whene ^r possible, utilise teaching procedures which 

provide- daily data on student progresa toward the instructional objec- 
t lvcs • * % j J * m 

19) 'SjM Cher , Wl i 1>re ? reSenC **** on 3Cud&lt P«gress toward instructional 
. - objectives in visual form, . on simple- two-dimensional charts, and will • 

* :!! P P r °S"3J charts^ continually updated. In at least 50% of iLl situ- 

^7 u,^3° 8 Me of charcs » th <= teacher- will have the student -main- 
cam his/her own progress chart. 

20) For students with minimal reading skills, ', the teacher will provide alter- 
nate means of obtaining necessary factual and interpretative informa- 
tion, as well as alternate methods of taking tests- to determine the ' 
lsivel of information acquisition. " •• ' . 

* *7 * - 

.21) In determining school progress of students and reporting of progress to 

" * 1 S n ? ? teacher will use as a point of referral- the student's pre-, 

v vlous level of success, not the level of success of other students in the 

> . ^. * class or school. « ' , , 

Classroom TeacAer^'competencies _^ 
V. Requesting* help 

22) In planning for individual instruction tine In conjunction with problems 
. ( , of acadamic learning, the teacher will arrange for volunteer help in 
the; classroom in the form of students in the class > oilier students in 
, • the school local 'high school or college students* parents, etc. The 

; teacher will pre-arrange- work to be done by volunteers,' and provide ' 
feedback concerning implementation of planned work. 
s r : " •• ' ' ■ • * " 

In determining TPs for learning and/or behavior o T oblems of an individual 
^ student, the teacher will contact the parents and assess the extent of 
J . P are ftal willingnqss to be involved in solution of the problem.' 3ase& 

• on the response-, Che teacher will plan TPs which involve paflntal cooped 
, tion, 



PERFORMANCE OUTCOMES FOR TEACHERS 
PORTLAND STATE UNIVERSITY 



mint Ration Department of the School of Education at Portland State University promotes the develop 

societv ?£ r Pr T ? de r te ^° r ' and re8 P° n8l ^ e ^e changing conditions of a Modern SI-n ^ 

society. The Department- commits Itself to Innovative approaches In the preparation of teachers'. ' 

The faculty of the Department seeks to: * - 



■ 1. Include In the teacher preparation program*,- performance outcomes that'are appropriate to program 

education wJX nf 0 " 8 f" 1 ?' » ultl «lt»ral education^ career education, environmental, 
education, interdisciplinary education, and special education. * * «■ 

' ' * * • | • ^ ^ 

2.' Utilize performance outcomes in. program planning as a means to individualize and accommodate 
diverse learning styles. « 

The attached thirtyW performance outcomes are a reflection of ^faculty's commitment to these goalsf T 
perfprmance outcomes are generic in nature and require /the student's application in the settings referred to 
in goal statement. number one above.' Each of the outcomes includes several sample behavlor'lnSfcaSrs "hie" 
SrlTS^dS^M 6 T th % OU 5 COme 18 b?ing performed. The performance outcomes are S 
t^SS^tT^tSSSSJ^ teacher preparation program and verified by, the time the student 

^^"£3 '"f 'V™ "l" d r^ ei and included as- objectives for the coursework and field 
Scomes ? ' P 8tUd6nt teachln 8- be specified as knowledge, skill and attitude^ 

Assessment of the per fbraance J5utcom.es is accomplished by means that encourage internalized behavior change 
In keeping with this rational*, criteria and procedures, for assessment are to h* negated jointly by tit 
student, teaser, the classroom supervising teacher and th^university .supervisor . Sis' approach is considered 
HIS ?\ » 6Ve P b ° th 8 8hare ' under8tandin 8 ™* 8h **3 expectations 'among all the parties involved in 
assessment Both are prerequisites for independent internalized learning since they allow the parties iT- 
volved to .decide in advance the standards of ^acceptable performance. , parties in _ 
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GOALS OP THE TEACJIER PREPARATION PROGRAM AT P.S.U. 



The .overall Reals of teacher preparation are to provide carefully planned learning experiences In a supportive 
atmosphere accepting of mistakes in which the student can: * • 



GOAT. CATEGORY 



GOAL STATEMENT 



s I)iagnoaing 



i.OO Diagnose the learning, emotional, and physical characteristics of the pupil(s). ' 



planning ( 



2,00 Specify learning and teaching objectives in terms of observable pupil behavior. 



% 3.00 Use knowledge of subject matter (its fundamental concepts and methodologies)" 
to select and structure relevant learning for pupils. " * • 



1 



0 4.00 Plan sequence, structure and organization of a variety of learning activities. 



Instructional Implementation 



5.00 Implement teaching strategies Chat are ^nsistent with the learning objectives. 



Evaluation of Learning 



Euj&JLMa nag emen t 



rtfKment j 



6.00 Us$ measures of t}\e classroom learning envir&ment and behavioral chartge in 
pupils at) criteria for* evaluation. * 4 ' 

t 7.0G^Employ a variety of techniques anVsrrategies ,desTgned to help pupils assume 
responsibility for their behavior. 



Human Relations 



•8.00 Function effectively as an individual, as a group member, and as a facilitator 
, of learning.' ' > 



9.00 Collect and interpret data ori' progress toward becoming a self-analytical, 
self-diVe'cted' individual who is developing a personal teaching style. 



Professional Awareness- 



10.00 Appraise school' related dnd nonprofessional experiences as a means to identify 
deficiency and plan for growth. / 



11.00 Demonstrate ethical standards of conduct that are consistent with the profes- 
sional responsibilitijafeof being an educator. 




\ 1 O ^ 



_GOAL STATEMENT 



PERFORMANCE OUTCOME 



SAMPLE INDICATORS 



1.00 Diagnose the learning, 
, emotional, and 
* physical character- 
istics of the 
pupil (s) . 



1.10 Diagnose_the_learning„ 
characteristics of' 
the pupil(s). 

applies verified 



.11 Cite pupil behavior in a variety of learning activ- 
ities as appropriate evidence of general intellec- 
tual functioning. ~~ i 

,12_ Check perceptions of pifpil's learning characteristics 
in available school records. ^ f 

,13 Identify and use £ests which coi^ld be used to 

appraise a 'pupil's general learning characteristics. 



1.20 Diagnose the emotional 
characteristics of the 
, learner including 
social attitudes, 
values, and behavior. 

applies verified 



1.21 Describe specific behavior in a variety gf learning 
situations wttich indicate a pupil's attitudes, 
values, and behavior. 

1.22 Use accumulated date pertaining to the pupil's soc'ia 
attitudes, values and behaviors as k basis for under- 
standing pupil behavior. 

1.23 Name other sources and evaluative techniques which 

» could be used to improve the appraisal of a pupil's 
social attitudes and behavifcr. 



1.30 Dia^pose the physical 
^characteristics of 
thfe learner. 

\ 

. applies verified 



1.31 Describe a pupil's sensory functioning, 1 motor 
development, and general health in a variety. of 
learning activities. * 

1.32 Summarize accumulated data pertaining to the pupil's 
phyjsical characteristics. 



2.00 Use diagnostic data 
^,to specify learning 
and teaching jobject- 
tves in terms of 
observable pupil 
behavior. 



2.10 Write pbjectives in 
terms of observable 
behavior. 

applies verified 



2.11 Use diagnostic data as a means of determining 
teaching and learning goals and objectives. 

2.12 Write objectives in terms of intended pupil outcomes. 
2. '13 Write performance indicators. 

\ 2.14 Write and,vei?balize objective^ which describe (a) ob- 
servable pupil behavior, (b) conditions for learning, 
and (c) criteria for acceptable performance. 
2.15 Recognize the bias bjnilt into many assessment in- 
struments. 



THIS STUDENT CAN;, 



.COAL STATEMENT 



PERFORMANCE . OUTCOME 



SAMPLE INDICATORS 



3.00 Use knowledge of 

subject matter (its 
fundamental concept a 
and ^methodologies) 
^ to seiecfai\d struc- 
ture relevant learn- 
ing for pupils. 



3,10 Demonstrate knowledge 
of subject matter In- 
volved In the lessons 
being planned. 



applies 


verified 







3.11 State generalizations about the content in the subject 

area being taught. 
3.12' Define the meaning of any concepts to be used, with 

attention to the accuracy of supporting data. « 

3.13 Extend, review, revise, and update subject matter 
preparation when needed. 

3.14 locate resource materials. 

3.15 Identify when and where to get assistance regarding 
subject matter. 

3.16 Use language appropriate to subject matter and pupils 1 
maturity and level of understanding. , 

3.17 Demonstrate an awareness and sensitivity to the 
> cultural diversity that exists in the community and 

the world . 



3.20 Demonatrate ability 
to select suitable 
methodology and plan 
for its use. 

applies verified 



3.2IN Formulate daily lesson plans which are coordinated 
~£ unit plan or some other form of long-range plan- 
ning. ' ° 

3.22 Idehtify essential generalizations, concepts,, skills 
$nd attitudes to be included ih daily and long- 

8 range plans. s , 

3.23 Organize content so as to provide continuity. 

3. 24 Relate concepts and information from one subject to 
another. 

3.25 Provide for relationships to be made between curric- 
ulum and careers. 

3.26 Use pupils 1 interests and experience in planning. 

3.27 Use own cultural* and experience background in 
planning . t 

3.28 Recognize' and use positively the diverse cultural 

^ 'factors which influence individual student learning 
style- and behavior. 
3.29* Evaluate curriculum materials in terms of de- 
fensible multi-ethnic or multi-cultural conjtent. 



THE STUDENT CAN; 



PERFORMANCE OUTCOME 



COAL STATEMENT 



SAMPLE INDICATORS 



4,00 Plan sequence, 

^structure and organi- 
% zation of a ^variety 
of learniAg activ- 
ities,^ 



4,10 Demonstrate ability 

to select and organize 
~ teaching strategies ♦ 

applies verified 



( 



4.11 Use a wide variety of learner activities over a long- 
range planning interval, 
«4.12 Provide learning experiences for different interests, 
attitudes, and abilities, 

4*13 Plan. use of instructional materials and media, 

4.14 Plan organization and timing of each part of the * 
, lesson for maximum effectiveness, % • 

4.15 List questions in lesson plan which involve higher 

. levels of thinking, ^ 

4.16 Use a systematic approach to organize lessons, 

4.17 Implement organization of pupil gx^euping and seating 
appropriate for the learning activity. 

4.18 Specify themeans'of evaluating learner achievement, 

4.19 Plan effective techniques for , enhancing* the self 
concept of all students regardless of cultural or. 
ethnic background, 

4.20 Plan methods c^hicji help students recognize and com- 
bat prejudice in its various forms, 

4.21 Plan methods which help students understand and live 
v with students!* From other cultural" and ei^viic groups. 



5.00 Implement teaching* 
strategies that; .^re 
consistent with" the 
learning objectives. 



5lt0 Use* instruction^. • 4 
Resources appropriate 
focde£ire,d * learrfing 

* * . outcomes . 

applies j^ified 



5.11 Organize equipment and/or materials for efficient 
utilization, * * 

5.12 Order, operate, and mahage audio-visual materials 
and equipment. 

5.13 Obtain and'*use community resources (human and - 
material) . 

5.14- Identify and select appropriate media and materials 
to support a 'multicultural curriculum. 

5.15 Integrate multicultural curriculum activities with 
existing curriculum content. 
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THE STUDENT CAN: 



GOAL STATEMENT 



PERFORMANCE OUTCOME 



\ SAMPLE* INDICATORS 



\ 



5.20 Maintain a physical 
environment that is 
conducive tp learn- 
ing. 

' applies verified 
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5.30 Maintain routine pro- 
cedures as part ^of the 
/ learning environment./ 

applies verified 



5<4fr Employ strategies v 
^ which build on 
learner's .interests 
and are appropriate- 
to the subject, 

applies .verified 



5.21 Demonstrate flexible organization of the physical^ 
setting in line with the teaching style being used. 

5.22 Control temperature, ventilation, lighting, etc., 
of the instructional facility. * ^ 

5.23 Assemble displays, bulleting board items, interest 
centers, and other materials. » 



5.31 Record studei\£ information. 

5.32 Carry out routine activities. 

5.33 Give clear and concise directions*. 

5.34 Deal' with unexpected situations. 



/ 



5.41 
5.42 
5.43 



Employ an introductory procedure which* is interesting 
to learner. * v " . . 

Establish a cognitive transition between the intro- 
duction and the lesson. . ■ 
Include pupils in planning outcomes.' • ' < 

* x t 



- \ 



THE STUDENT CAM: 



GOAL STATEMENT 



PERFORMANCE OUTCOME 



S AMPLEJLNDI C AIQRS- 



v 



) 

5.50 Use learner feedback 
to pace and modify 
lesson activities. 

applies • verified 



5.51 
5.52 
5^53 
5.54 
5.55 



Redirect learner or change emphasis to- achieve 
pBjectives. 

Vary lesson activities to cues to enthusiasm, 
apathy, or restlessness. 

Adjust tempo and type df participation required 
for individjfrl learners, ' ' 5 
Utilize spofrcaneous learning situations throughout 
the lesson. . * 

Guide learners by flexible use of indirect and 
direct .teacher influence. 



5,60 Refnfrorce learning. 
applied verified 



5.61 Emphasize major facts, concepts and generalizations. 

5.62 Coordinate previous, present, and future learnings/ 

5.63 Provide fjor consolidation of concepts, and ideas 
covered in the lessofu ^ * * t 

5.64 Provide -for pupil summary or practice of new 
learning. ^ 

5.65 Reinforce successes of each learner. 



5.70 Demonstrate use of 

'wide range of teaching, 
strategies, such as.: 

applies verified* 



5.71 Lecture , * « — 

5.72 Discussion " - 

5.73 Simula&on * ' 

5.74 Inquiry 

5.75 Independent study • 

5.76 Role-playing 

5. '77 Small group investigations 
5.78* Performance-contracting 
5 .*79 Joint planning 



THE. gy'UDEMT CAM;. 



OOAK STATEMENT 



PERFORMANCE OUTCOME 



SAMPLE INDICATORS 



6.0() Use measures of the 
classroom learning 
environment ami 
behavioral change, 
in pupils as 
criteria for 
evaJnat Ion. 



6.10 Assess the effective- 
ness of the learning 
environment. 

applies ve rified 



6.11 Evaluate pupil achievement of learning goals by using 
^standardized and teacher-made Instruments as well as? 

Informal observations. . - ( 

6.12 Implement a personalized model for recording, evalu- 
ating and reporting pupil achievement. 

6.13 Utilize evaluation data to plan programs for the 
imprbvement of pupil achievement. 

6.14 Identify when and where assessment of social re- 
lations is needed in the calssroom. 

6.15 Use formal and informal data-gathering defvices to 
assess classroom social relations. 

6.16 Assess Individual pupil's self-concept. 



7.00 Employ a variety of 
techniques and strat- 
strategies de- 
signed to help * 
pupils assume re- 
sponsibility for 
their behavior. 



7.10 Use interpersonal 
\ skills effectively m 
and appropriately. 

applies verified 



7,20 Use appropriate 
techniques and 
delegated authority 

applies verified 



V 

7.11 Encourage pupil questions and open exchange of ideas. 

7.12 Guide pupils to methods of determining and testing 
solutions. 

7.13 Encourage ptfer interaction through leadership and 
membership opportunities. V * 

7.14 Relate to students in a pleasant and relaxed manner. 

7.15 Develop a mutual respect level with pupils. 1 



7.21 Define and carry out class expectations in a con- 
sistent manner. 

7.22 Use various ways to change of f-task behavior. 
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THE STUDENT CAN:* 



GOAL -STATEMENT 



* PERFORMANCE OUTCOME 



SAMPLE INDICATORS 



•8.00 function effectively 
as *an 'individual as 
a group member, and 
as % a facilitator of • 
learning. 



8.10 Make progress- in de- 
veloping toward full 
potential as an 
individual. 

applies .verified 



8*11 Obtain objective feedback > to assess own strengths/, 
weaknesses, needs and motivations. 

8 J^Uemonstrate willingness ^to try new -behaviors pro- 
visionally. " • m 0 

8.1 3 Evaluate experimental behaviors to determine the 

reasons for -successful and unsuccessful performance. 



8.20 Function effectively 
♦ as a member /of a 
group/ ' 

applies verified 




^8^ 21 Demonstrate appropriate communication skills. 

8.22 Participate in various group membership roles-. 

8.23 Assist the group in identifying clear goals. 

8.24 Contribute to the group process. * \ 

8.25 Contribute Co the resolution of conflicts 

8.26 Contribute to the establishing of a, trust relation- 
ship. 



8^30 Function effectively 



as a facilitator 



\ 



of learning 
'\ appll 



es verified 



\ 



8.31 Listen actively to others. 

8.32 Behave irf a way that is perceived by pupils as 
being 'empatfaetic 

8.33 Help others recognize and consider alternatives . 
and choicBs. ^ 

8.34 Behave in a way which is congruent with stated -4 * 
intentions . , « 

8.35 Assist pupils in clarifying alternative values and 
their consequences. # , ' 



THE 'STUDENT CAN; 



* GOAL STATEMENT 



PERFORMANCE OUTCOME 



SAMPLE TNPTCATORS 



,9.00 Collect and Inter- 
pret data 'on prog- 
ress toward be-. -* 
coining a self- 
analytical, self- 
directed individual 
who is developing a 
personal teaching 
style. % 



9.10 Demonstrate the char- 
acteristics of being 

. < self-directed. 

* *— 

applies verified 



,9.11 Initiate discussion with supervisor about teaching 
style. 

9.12 Propose alternative teaching behaviors. " 
•9.13 Select action plans. 

9.14 Make changes in teaching performance when * 
appropriate. 



9.20 Demonstrate use of 
various data- 
gathering techniques. 

applies verified 



Q.30 Evaluate teaching 
competence based 
on data collected. 

. applies verified 



9.21 Consult classroom teacher, university supervisor 
and other staff members on various 'data-gathering 
techniques. 

9.22 Use data-gathering techniques. 

9.23 Observe and analyze various teaching styles. 

9.24 Describe teaching styles. 



-4^.31 Collect data regarding; pupils' progress in relation 
to instructional goals. 

9.32 Reformulate instructional objectives in light of 
data collected and pupils' Interest's. 

9.33 Identify relationship between learner performance * 
and teacher behavior by using feedback from super- 
visors, pupils, and self. 
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THE STUDENT CAN; 



GOAL STATEMENT 



PERFORMANCE OUTCOME 



SAMPLE INDICATORS 



10.00 Appraise school rer 
lated ai\d non-* 
professional ex- 
periences* as a 
means to identify 
deficiencies and 
plan for 'growth. 



10.10 Articulate and apply 
personal philosophy 
of education. 



lies 



s**^veV 



ified 



10.11 Demonstrate awareness of current educational 
deyelopments ♦ / 

10.12 Relate current literature and research 'to various 
methods* and approaches.. * 

10.13 Define the role of community, its groups and 
agencies as they relate to the school. 

10.14 Translate broad societal aims' into relevant 
learning goals. 

10.1-5 Use systematic methods as a basis for program 
planning. 



10.20 Assess skills, 

attitudes, and .ex- 
periences that are 
nfecessary for success- 
ful teaching. 



10.21 Identify skills, attitudes, and experiences that 
. are necessary for successful teaching. 

10.22 Analyze leadership experiences outside of teaching 
in light of their relationships to pupil's and 
schools. 



lies verified 



10.30 Identify areas for 
personal growth.. 

applies -verified 



10.31 Analyze and evaluate personal strengths and 
resources . ' * 

10.32 Analyze personal needs, values, and motivational 
* factors as they affect teaching behavior. 

10i33 Describe an action plan for personal growth in- - 
corporating knowledge, attitudes, and values,. 



THE 'STUDENT CAN :- 



"9" 



SAMPLE INDICATORS 



11.00 Demonstrate ethical 
standards of con- * 
duct that are con- 
sistent with the 
professional 
responsibilities of 
being an educator. 
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10. AO Plan a program for 
additional training 
Hi)d experience. 

applies verified 



10. Al 
10.42 

r 

10. A$ 



Define sources of assistance for professional 
enhancement, * 

Engage in a planned program of visits to other . 
classes. «" v < * ^\ 

Determine areas" requiring academic growth. 



1 



.11.10 Apply ethical standards 
with pupils. 

applies verified 



11.11 Respect the confidentiality of information. 

11.12 Respect pupils 1 roles, rights, responsibilities, 
and privileges. 

11.13 Respect beliefs and opinions of pupils. 

11. 14 Help all students recognize the positive benefits 
of a pluralistic society. 



11.20 Apply ethical standards 
within professional 
relations. 

applies verified 



11.21 Refer problems directly to the personnel con-. 

cerned. ' 1 

'11,22 Use appropriate administrative channels. . 

11.23 Explore all siHes of controversial matters be- 
fore making judgments. 

11.24 Support agreed-upon policies. 

11.25 Express convictions with discretion. 



11.30 Apply ethical standards 



in public relations, 
applies verified 



11.31 Promote image of the building and school 
district 

11.32 Discuss problems directly with person involved. 

11.33 Communicate teaching goals and objectives to 
supervisors," pupils, and parents. 

11.34 Conduct parent conferences pertaining to goals 
of pupil, teacher, and parent, 

11.35 Demonstrate ability to work with community 
groups that have a variety "of interests. 



20 



/ 



THE STUDENT CAN: 



GOAL STATEMENT 



PERFORMANCE OUTCOME 



SAMPLE INDICATORS 



11.40 Be awa^e of the role 

of various professional 
organizations* 

applies Verified 



11.41 Identify professional organizations useful 
to teaching. 

11.42 Discuss- purposes of various organizations. 

11.43 Analyze usefulness of organizations to the rdl$ 
of a teacher. 1 1 * - 



< 
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MANN SELF-ASSESSMENT COMPETENCY INVENTORY (GENERIC) ' 

. Developed by: Dr. '.Philip H. Mann <*tf25/77 
«* Director, Special • Education Training 

and Technical Assistance Center 
University of Miami P.O. Box 24807A 4 
. . ' ' % Coral Gables, Florida 33124 • 
. ± (305) 284-4100 

- •' ' ' " • • *' ' 

The Manir Self-flpsessment Competency Inventory is based.on an extrapolation 

from' the competlffcies listed in the Mann Taxdnomy of "Generic Competencies and 

j o the accompanying Educator Competency Paradigm, , Each statement listed in^the 

♦ 

Taxonomy is delineated into two categories of competencies in the Inventory - 
knowing* and performance. For example, for each competency one ques'tion is 
' ' related to' information and knowledge and the succeeding question is related to 
experience ©reactivities. The Taxonomy can also be used for delineating ob- 
jectives for program development in both preservice and inservice areas of 
educatbr training. 

• * * 

The Mann Self-Assessment Competency Inventory is designed to be a self- 
analysis of areas of need pertaining to worjkin v g with the following typ^s of 
students * 

(a) all the students wifihin an jarea of responsibility .including, 

(b) students exhibiting a slower* rata of development, learning 
fs % * - . ^ - 

problems, sensory impairments, behavior problems, physical 

disabilities, or apy combinations of these, and 

(c) students who are gifted and talented. 

The Inventory is comprised of a' series of statements thatr relate to needs 
as perceived by the individual who is responding. The Inventory was designed to 

function as a vehicle" by which educators can more precisely examine themselves 

* 

and others in relation to perceived needs in different areas of^diagnos tic- 
prescriptive teaching. 

I 
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The Inventory was developed over^a three-year period of cine and represents* 
inpuc from approximately 200 teachers and administrators, the statements contained 

vithla were developed la che foiioving ounnefrty 

* . • * 

a* . Approximately 800 sracciencs concerning educator skills or competencies 

were collected from teachers and administrators* 
b« Thes^ statements were categorized into the following general areas: 
-D^gnbsis-Student Assessment *(D-SA) ; Curriculum- Instruction (C-I) ; 
Educational Management , (EM) ; Behavior Management (BM) ; Special Education: 
School and Community (SE) . • ^ " 

c* Further refinement resulted in the sixty statements that comprises the 
present Inventory. " 



Suggestions for Utilization . 

The Inventory can be used as , , 

» -1* an assessment instrument to^stimate self-perceived needs in each 
of the subareas (i.e., diagnosis-student assessment, curriculum- 
^_ instruction; educational sanagement; behavior management; social 

• education: school and_ community.) t 
2* % a vehicle for evaluating courses, workshops, or institutes in. the 
' particular subareas of concern « J. 
^ 3* an aid in the development of objectives for a course, workshop, or 

institute* / 
4« a way to* organize the syria* of concerns 'and aeetls' in the area of 

diagnostic-prescriptive taa^Hing. 
§♦ > an estimate of educate* 'needs that can be used in planning tor 
_ ag hool s'tax f development activities* 



J 



Administering tht Mann Self-Assessment Competency Inventory ^ 

1. The individual responds. to each of the statements in^the following manner: 

a. For Part I circle the appropriate number/. 

b. For Part 2 rank the items within each'subarea f?om 1 (the highest 
priority of need) , to 10 (the lowest priority of need) as perceived by * 
the individual Cs) talcing the Inventory in terms of their personal needs. 

2. Complete the Summary Sheet in the following manner: 

a. Transfer the values for the 60- statements to the Summary Sheet under 

\ 

the" headings "a" and "b". Then add the "a" and "b M columns and write - 

- * 

the .totals under the heading- "a + b". "a + b" represents the combined 
value of a response to a particular need from different points of view. 
CD All the "a" -need statements are expressed in terms of gaining 

information and knowledge. ^ 
(2) All the "b" need statements are expressed in terms of experience 
# and activity .involving measurable performance. ♦ > 

C3) Combined "a" + "b" give a broader statement of need in terms of 

both knowledge and performance". t 

' * . / [f ' * 

3. Part 2 represents a suggested delineation of each of the subareas. After 

/ . • 

the items are ranked b X the ind>idual(s) responding, they can then be « ' 

-c3bpared to the needs as expressed in Part I. ' ' - 

4. :Tha Inventorylis not a test, but a means for examining with a greater degree 

of precision areas which may need further study. The items for each of the 
aubareaa can be analyzed and interpreted accordingly. 
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% t s Part I 


NAME 


-* • 




^ADDRESS 




r^—^ 










•* 


1 


SCHOOL 




i c 






'B 



DATE 



POSITION 



TELEPHONE 



The following iSifornation reflects ajv bersonal aeed for training that will enable me, 
t^be more "effective with: 



ft) 
(c) 



all the students vichin tnyarea of responsibility including 

students exhibit^fg i siovei^r^te of development, learning 
problems t sensory impairments, behavior problems, physical 
^disabilities, or any combinations of these and 

students who are gifted or talented** » 



I need 



DIAGSOSIS-STUDEST ASSESSMENT (D-SA) 
^ * Circle. the appropriate number 

instruction in giving both rbraal and v 
informal evaluation that relates more 
to specific instructional objectives. "~ 

co use different kinds of: tests and 
sefeeniite devices with .both 
individuals and groups of students 



information about different approaches 
to diagnosing students' needs* 

participation in activities chat in- 
volve .the' planning of a student aas***- 
sent prograri. fc 

information about -how different indi- 
viduals have implemented diagnostic 
programs in different r/pes of educa- 
tional settings. 

experience in atettifcg up and implementing 
a diagnostic program. • 

knowledge of the ways different individ- 
uals- function as'aembers of a diagnostic * 
team. . 



,Need* 1 2 3 4 5 Strong Need 

• * / 

j 

No Need' 1 2 3 4 5 Strong Heed 
No Need l" 2 3 4' "5 Strong Heed 

o * 

Ho Need 1 2' 3 4 '5_>txong Need 
No Meed 1 2 3 4 ^- Strong Meed 

Md* Meed 12 3 4 5 Strsng Meed 

Mo Need' i "2 3*4 5 Strong 'Meea 

V * ' 



•^ hili ^ H ; ^T 1 Patricia A. Suiter,' ^ose Marie McClung'. ' Handbook in -Di agnostic- 
Prescriptive Teaching. 2nd ed. Boston: Allyn and 3acon, Inc., 1979. ' ' ♦ ' - 
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8. to participate as a member of diagnostic • ' 

^ ^ teams where information is analyzed. Ho Need 1 2 3 4 5 Strong Need 

9. information about how diagnostic data 

ahouid-be interpreted to students,, to- No Need 1 2. 3 4 5 Strong Need 

parents, and others In the community, 

10. experience's 'communicating with parents 

Seir 8 Slldre lng ^ dlagn ° Sls of ' **° Need '1 2 3 4 5 Strong Need 

11. knowledge of ways to evaluate the ♦ 
effectiveness of a student assessment ' No Need 1 J2 3 4 5 Strong Need 

12. to develbp- instruments such as question- 

- . naires that will evaluate the 'effective- No Need 1 2 3 4 5 Strong feed 
S mss -of a diagnostic program. *«rong aeea 

CURRICULUM - ^INSTRUCTION (C-I) 
13,. information about ways to relate 

diagnostic data to different types of 

curriculum and instructional approaches.. No Need 12 3/4 5 Strong Need 

14; to, use different kinds of instructional 

materials and programs.* N 0 Need i 2 3 4 5 Strong^eed 

15. examples of how different individuals 

have designed individual instructional . No Wd 1 *2 3 4 5 Strona Need 
programs. . . . * , 0 ^ cmi 



, ' 16« to design and make curriculum and # 

. • iwtrtlctional materials. No Need i 2 3 4 5 Strong Need 

17. • knowledge of different ways to imple- 

1 pwJr^ iVldUa117 Planned educatl0Ml ' '* No Need 1 2 3 4 5 Strong Need 



18. to implement different instructional 

approaches in specific areas of N o Need 1 2 3 4 5 Strong Need 

curriculum such as reading and '. "eea 

arithmetic. • ' , 

-19., instruction in how to-be a part'of a * ^ 

team that develops individual curriculum No Need 1 2 3 *- 5 ■ Stron* Need 
and instructional programs. . 1 strong Need 

20. participation in interdisciplinary > 

■taff .meetings where curriculum and in- 4 - No' Need 1 2 3 4 5 Strona Need 
atructional programs are designed for, 
• particular students. 



Of « 



• 


I 


* 


• 










* 
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j 


21. 


information on how to w interpret curriculum 
and ihstruc clonal goals' and ^objectives for 
students co chair parents and other 
appropriate individuals. 


No' Need 

• 


1 


'HI 

2 


3 


4 


5 


Strong Need % l 




co worxr vitn parancs and members of 
coanunity agencies in areas dealing with 
curriculum and instruction. 


• No Need 

0 


1 


2 


"3 


4 


5 


Strong Need J 


23. 


information about different kinds of data 
coxxec^zon devices tnac can oe used to 
evaluate che quality and effectiveness 
of curriculum and instructional programs. 


No Need 


1 

ft 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Strong Need I 




Co develop and use different kinds of 
evaluation- devices to determine the . 
effectiveness of curriculum and instruc- 
tional programs. 


No Need 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Strong Need 1 


s . 


EDUCATIONAL MANAGEMENT 


(EM) 












] 




information aoout different ways co 
organize the classroom and che school 
for more effective individualization' 


No Need. 


'% 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Strong. Need 1 


26. 


Co sec up classrooms chat are designed 
for more effective individualization of 
instruction. 


- 

No Need 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Strqng Need 1 


27. 


to be shown models or designs of different.^- 
klnds of learning environments. 


* 

So Need 


1 


.2 


3 


4 


5 


Strong Need 1 




to design and set up different learning 
environments. 


No Need 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Strong Need 1 


29. 


information on how different educational 
management systems are implemented* in . 
different cypes'of educational settings. 


r 

No N««d 


i 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Strong Need 1 


v 30. 

N 


to implement different types of educa- 
tional amazement systems such as 
grouping for instruction. 


No Need" 


1 


It- 




4 


5 


Strong Need ' 


31. 


to learn how teams of individuals plan 
and implement tducacioqal^aanagement 
programs for particular Hud*nts. 


No Need 


1 




3 


4 


5 


Strong Need 


• 


• •" 2 IS 










t 
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1 








• 




t 
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MANN SELF-ASSESSMENT COMPETENCY INVENTORY (GENERIC) 

32. experiences as a member of v teams Co 

develop educational management , No Need 12 3 4 5 Strong Need 

' strategies for particular Students. 

-*33. knowledge about ways to communicate ' 

.educational management strategies * No Need 1 2 3 4 5 'Strong Need 

to students and their families. 8 

.,, * / - ' * 

34. to work with parents and members of • * 

community agencies where educational " No Need 12 3 4 5 Strong Need 

management programs are developed. 

35. knowledge in ways" different types of - - - 
evaluation devices 'and techniques can • No Need 12 3 4 5 Strong Need 
be used for assessing the effective- ^ 
ness of educational management programs.^ 

C 

36* to develop questionnaires and rating 

' S l IJ#fi!5 ^ be f 6d t0 , aeterminc *fe Need 1 2 3 4 5^ Strong Need 

. the effectiveness of an educational 

, management program. * 

t v 

BEHAVIOR MANAGEMENT (BM) ' . 

.37. -Information about different types o°f be- > ~ -> *" 

• havior characteristics and ways to ' No Need 12 3 4 5 Strong Need 

organize the classroom arid the" school 

for more effective behavior management • 
' * * * 

38. to set up*different types of behavior ' 

management programs. ^ , . No Need 1 2 3. 4 5* Strong Need 

39. fio be shown examples of programs in £he 

v area of behavior management. • No Need 12 3*4 5 Strong Nee<J 

40. involvement in designing behavior *\ * 

management programs for different - No Need 1 2 3 4 5' StrongJleecL 
: types of. students. A ' •- ; ^mum™;- 

41/ knowledge in 'how different kinds of :« - 

behavior management 4 programs have bejeu' No Need 1 2 3 4 5 Strom* Need 

implemented in different typ4s of educa- ' 8 
tional settings. 4 _ • 

42. to implement different types of behavior 

management techniques. . No Need l 2 r 3 4 V 5, Strong Need 

43 to be shown example^ of. how peams of 

individuals plan "and implement an ** No Need 1 2 3' 4 5 • Strong N--H 

effective behavior uianagement program. 3 " * eed . 
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4A. experiences as a member bf teams that 

develop behavior management programs No Need 1 / 3 4* 5 Strong Need 

..for particular students. 

45. knowledge of ways -50 communicate be- 
havior management strategies to No Need 1^2 3 4 5 Struug Need 



particular students^, their failles 
and members qf^omounity agencies, 




46. co vork with parents and community 

•arvice personnel in behavior manage- 1 No Need 1 2 3 4" 5 Strong Need 

• mant 1 programming. 

47. examples of how different types of- 
evaluation techniques ar^ used to No Need 1 2 3 4 5 Strong Need 



evaluate the effectiveness of be- 
havior management programs , 



48. to develop evaluation procedures and 

instrumentation as well as *to fcarry No Need 12 3-45 ' Strong Need 

out the analysis necessary for deter- » 
m i ning the effectiveness of a behavior 
management program. ■ 

V 

SPECIAL EDUCATION: ] SCHOOL AND CO&fUNIT? (S2) 1 

49* understanding of the concepts of handi- 
capped and disabled and of the role and No Need 1. 2 3 4 5 Strong Need 
responsibility of the school lit pro- 
gramming for handicapped and disabled ? 
learners in keeping with current 

legislation. * ' 

50. participation in activities that will 

result in a better understanding of No Need 1 2 3 4 5 Strong Need 

— — what persons with special , needs , including 
tha gifted and' talented t . have to deal* 
with in today's society." 

51* information about different programs or » 

instructional alternatives for Students No Need 1 2' 3 4 5 Strong Meed 

vith special needs. A 

' • - J?- 

52. participation in activities with other 
^ educators co design educational programs No Need 1 2 3 4 5 Strong Need 
for students with special needs. 

53* knowledge' about different approaches co * v 

programing for students with special ■ No Need 1*2 3 4 5 Strong Need 

needs within least restrictive environ- • 
aents. - '* 
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54. participation in shared responsibility 

relationships with other educators in- No Need *1 2 '3 4 -5 Strong Need 

. implementing educational programs for * f r ng Need 

students with special needs. 

55. knowledge of how educational teams gp 

. approach the planning and implementation No Need 12 3 4 5 Strong Need 
of programs for students with special 8 
needs. 

56. participation in -educational teams where 

. individual educational plans are developed No Need 1 2 3 4 5 Stron* Need 

for students with special needs. strong Need 

i 

57. information on how to work with coamunity .' ♦ 

agencies and with parents of students No Need 12 3 4 5 Srrnn* k**a 

identified as having special needs. . ' tr ° ng N " d 

.58* experienced with parents of students w^th * 
, special needs' and with members of community No Need 12 3 4 5 Stron* Ne*d 
agencies,, including special interest groups, Strong Need 

who proyide support services or are other- 
wise concerned with these students and 
their families. < 

* 

59. information about how to evaluate programs 

for students with special needs in least No Need 1 2 3 4 5 strnn. k**a 
. restrictive environments. 3 Strong Need 

60. participation in the evaluation -of total ' 00 
nleSr eff0rtS 3tUdent3 Wlth 8peCial *<> N «d 1 2 3 4 5 Strong Need ' 




/ • 



NAME 
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Pars 2 

, . ; DATS 



Sank ch« Item* under each offthe areas "from 1 ( your highest priority of aeflt n Co 10 



Diagnosis-Student Assessment 
Academic Achieve&enc ^ 



Vocational-Interest Inventories . , - 

Sodal-Saocional Development .... 

Use of Specialists, e.g. 
Psychologist, Special Education _ 

Observation-Screening Devices .'. . 

Setting Up A Diagnostic Program. . 

Continuous Progress Evaluation... 

Diagnostic Taaos 

Use of Parents, Aides, Tutors _ 

Use of Specialized Tests 



Rank 



Curriculum-Instruction 



Language Arts, e- 
Writing, Spellfi 
Arithmetic . 



, Reading 9 
Speech . . , 



Science 

Social Studies c. 

Physical Education, Art, Music e... 
Team Planning and Implementation,. . • 

Use of Specialists, e.g. 
Reding, Special Education, etc m 

Use of Parents, Aides, Tutors 

Vocational-Career Education* . . 1 . . . . 

Prescriptive-Precision Teaching 



Educational Management 



3ehavlor Management 



Grousing 9 Grading, and 

Promotion 

Use of Specialists, e.g. Special] 
Educators , Psychologists 
Counselor^. ^ 

Organizing Material...^ 

Use of Parents , Aides, Tutor^.. 

Classroom organization, e.g. open 
classroom, learning centers, etc 

Individualized Student Programs.. 

Team Planning and Implementation 

Managing Curricula*- Systems 



Student Self -Correction Devices. 

•Student Inter and Intra Grade 
Mobility , 



Team Planning and Implement4tion. . . 

Use of Specialists, e.g., Special 
Educators, Psychologists, 
Counselors 

Use .of Parents ,Aides , Tutors . ; v 

Behavior' Modification 

Group Dynamics,. 

Individual Counse ling 

Contracting ?•#..... 

Consaunity Ser'vices, e.g. Mental 
Health, etc 



Environmental Modification 

Dealing with Disruptive Behavior... 



ERLC 
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Rank the items lender each of the" areas from 1 ( your highest priority of need ) to 
10 (your lowest 'priority of need ). Write the numbers next to the items in the 
appropriate boxes. . * ~, 



Special Education; School and Community Rank* 

- Classification-Definitions; 

Causation-Characteristics • ' 

His torical Influences 4 

Educational Provisions.. . 4 - 

/ • Federal-State Legislation 

Parents-CommunfXy" * *. . ♦ \..\ 

x ' 'Attitudes-Sociality ^ / 

^ Support Systems ; 

Least Restrictive Environment (P.L. 94-142) 

Due Process (P.L. 94-142) * , 



* • • < 



Individual Educational Plan (P.L. 94-142) 



,MjfcJN SELF-ASSESSMENT" COMPETENCY INVENTORY (GENERIC) 
'Pare 1 



NAME 



ADDRESS 



DATE 



POSITION 

TELEPHONE - 



SCHOOL* 



SUKMAR? SHEET 



Legend: 

a' * iaf oraation-knovledge sysccas EM - Educational Management 

b ^experience-activity systems 3M « Behavioral Management 

D- # SA » Diagnosis-Student Assessment * SE- - Special Education 



C-I • Curriculum- Instruction 



a + b ■ Maximuia Value of 10 
Total a + bV Maximum Value of 300 



Area 


a 


b 


a * b > 






TO 



TOTALS 



TTT3 



Currlculig^Ijjstr^etion 
Area * b a n( b 



C-I 1 
. C-t-2 
C-I 3 
C-I 4 
C-I 5 
C-I 6 

TOTALS 



"19 Z0T 

~ZC 77" 



-23" 





T 


1* 




T 


To 


rr 







. Educational Management 
Area a b • a + b 



EM I 
EM 2 
EM 3 
EM 4. 
EM 5 
EM 6 

TOTALS 



"73 27" 

-\77~ "73"" 

'"75 30" 

"71 37" 

• -33 — vr 

-73 35- 



0 




40 


IT 


+ 




79 - 




■jn 


3T 


*r 


32 


3T 


^» 


77 


"33" 




73" 



Behavior ^Management v 4 
Area a' b a + b 



Soecial Education 



Area 



b* 



a + b 









1 


;/ 




.) / 






3M 2 


















33 


■r 




3M 3 








\ 






•♦j. 




41 


T 


42 


. *3M 4 


















•»3 






3M 5 










• 


'3M 6 






4j 






( 






47 


«■» 


4a 1 


TOTALS 









SE 1 
SE'2 
SE 3 
* SE 4 
SE 3 
SE 6 

TOTALS 



"W 12~ 

53 34 
55 56 

77- -rr 

*l9~. "13T 



49 -,50 



51 + 32 
31 ? '5* 



57 i3 



j9 -p "ou 



Lomoixacion 



Area 



D-SA 
C-I 
EH ■ 
3M 
SE 

TOTALS 



t 
















• 








• 1 





9 
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VALIDATION STUDY 



A STUDY OF INSTRUCTIONAL EFFICACY AS, MEASURED 
BY THB MAiJN-SELF ASSESSMENT COMPETENCY INVENTORY 

Author*: Alfred.L. Lazar, Professor; Ramon Daniel, Jr., Teaching Assistant; 
• and Douglas G. Bonett,' Assistant Professor"; all at California ' 
State University, Long Beach. . 



Mailing: 



Alfred L. Lazar, School pf Education, Department of Educational ' 
Psychology fi Adminis^ition, California -State University, Long 
Beach, Long Beach, CA ; >90840 (213-373-2739)- 



PURPOSE: The study pf student sjslf -perception toWard learning/competencies 
gains in a six week course of instruction that focused on diagnostic- 
prescriptive teaching, and ascertain the use of the Mann-Self Assessment' 
Competency Inventory with instructional e'fforts. 

DESIGN & PROCEDURE: The sample consisted of 46 students in" a summer* come 
wording toward a credential in either Learning' Handicapped, Speech s 
Hearing, Adaptive Physical Education, Music Therapy;, or School Psychology. 

. 4 Instruction- consisted of three required texts vrith three 

• ob 3 ectxve tests; six case studies and' IEP preparation; lecture & demonstrat- 
ion of ten assessment instruments ; the administration, scaring, and writing 
reports of results of six -instruments with actual subjects; *nd lecture • 
about research and developments in the field per se. 

X * \ * 

. * \ £ he Ma nn-Self/Assessfli9nt -P £pmpetency Inventory .was used 

as the criterion instrument with a pre-posf test design, using a six weeH 

^eripd betwee^i testing.' This instrument is comprised of 60 statements 

^cerningn^eds perceived by the respondent on a sca£e from 1 to 5 for. 
each-statement. Statements can be categorized or clustered into' the follow- 
ing subareas: Diagnostic-Student Assessment, Curr^eulytt-tnstruct^pn, 
Educational Management, Behavior Maftagement , - ^Special Education : School 
& Community; ^ 



Statistical treatment of data included correlated mean 
t-test and graphic analysis. °„ 

RESULTS; Multiple correlated mean t-tests indicated learning/competencies 
gains on all sybareas and for the total inventory at the- .01 level of 
significance. The students ciid perceive the instructional program as 
enhancing theij: professional knowledge and Skills for diagnostic-prescrip- 
tive teaching.*]* is concluded' that the Mann-Self "Assessment Competency 



— * — — — — wuawi wtic I'taiui ticii noac 

Inventory can be used effectively in teacher training". 



Copies of the paper are, available from the ' senior' author " upon request. 



! 
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Pre 
Post 



46 
"46 



45.39 
26.89' 



8.30^ 
9.98' 



.11.32 



Pre 
Post 



46 * 43.70 



'46 



8.69 



27.86 10.11 



9.45 



Pre 
Post . 

Pre 
Post 



46 

« 

-4B 

46 

' 46 



42.26 9.12 / c 

\ 10-51 

25.64 .8.91 



45.65 a. 26 • 
29,65 11.04 " 



9.31 



Pre- 
Post 

Pre 
Post 



46 42.58 ' 12.63 

46 ' 25.32 11.93 

J - 



46 213.37 37.83 
46 135.60 •" 43.30 



7.79* 



10.08 



9 O n 



TABLE 2 



PROFILE OF PRE-POST SCORES - ON MSACI 
(Mann Self-Assessment Competency 
Inventory, Generic - Part I) 



SUBAREA 



NO NEED 



2 3' 
SCALE 



STRONG NEED 



SCOR 
GAIN " 



D-SA 



Diagnosis Student Assessment) 



Curriculum- Instruction 



EH • J 
ideational Management 



BM < 

Behavior Management 



SE 

Special Education: School & 
Community 0 



-TOTAL SCORE 



NO NEED 



/ 2.24 



NO NEED 1 



2.32 



NO NEED . 1 



2,14 



NO NEED 1 



2.47 



NO NEED 1 



2.11 
NO NEED 1 

5.26* * 



2t 
i 

I ° 

i 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

2 r 
i 

j 

1 • 

k 

i 

i - 

r 

l 

l 

t 
t 

2 • 
i 
i 

i 

9 

9 •* 

I 

9 

J 

2* ' 
i \ 
I 
l 

. t 
I 

r 
2* 



3 • 4 ! 5 STRONG NEED 



3.78 ' 



3 f 4 5 STRONG NEED 



3.64 



4 5 STRONG NEED 



3.52 



3 1 4 5 STRONG NEED 



3.80 



5 STRONG NEED 



y 4 



* 1. 



+ 1. 



*, 1. 



+ 1. 



3.55 



3.64 



STRONG NEED 



+ 1. 



+ 1. 



CODE: 



Pre scores 



: Post scores 



'/ 



4 



.1 

■ 4 



A DBCISIQ^SUPPORT ^YSTEM FCR DESIGNING PROGRAMS FCR EDUCATORS : 
'SURVEY INSmMEMTS ANT) flrrmpr.T NES FCR TH EIR USE 

A : : ' 

developed by 

William J. Davis ' 

Sponsored by the 
Sducatic 



University Council for Educational Administration 
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STAFF DEVELOPMENT PREFERENCES 
OF URBAN SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 

(Form A) 



A Needs Assessment Survey 
Sponsored by the 



' University Council for Educational Administration 



DIRECTIONS: 



1. Please remove 'the Answer Sheet which -is the last page' of % 
this booklet. Answer all questions on the Answer Sh» P f . 

2. Please respond by circling numbers or writing answers 
as each question indicates. answers, 

3 * JhI a i. e JS Urn ^ Answer Sneet to the person who-distributed 
the questionnaire to you. Your responses will be forwarded 
directl^to the .University Council for Educational ^ 
Administration. 



■t % 



■THANK YOU VERY MUCH FOR YOUR HELP** ' 



■ERIC 
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* ' \ • ' - • ' ^ ' 

* OIKTHA L r?l'tS-SEHVTC£°TTmN[NG P3QGRA MS 

A.l la fencrsl, which of the feliowiaa; reprttenia your Interests la attending In-service profeaaional 
dev elopment pro frame? (Circle one cumber on the A newer Sheet. ) 
1> 3) low * 

2) medium , * 4) oat it all louittUd 

A, a Aaanaiaf thai programs coocernlnf topics of your interest were available, spproxlxnaiely 
/ oucfl ***** ***** you b4 willing to jpeud sttcmito* ln-«errtce professional development 

^ , pwfnni durlnf t school yw? (ClroU one oumber oo tht Aoawer Sheet. ) 

l > 3) 3 to 5 days 6) more ton. 10 day* 

2) 2 days 4) 6 to 10 days «) aoUm'estsU 

Hcw muca wioastd time could you rtslUtlcaily expect' to obtain d urine; t school year that you 

* would be wUUn* to devote to your owo'lu-servtce trainXttf? (Circle out number.) 

v 1) 1 day 3) 3 to 5 days 5) mora than 10 day* 

2) 2 daya * 4) • to 10 days 6) no Uxat at all 

A, 4 la itnerni, which^f the kliowlne; srtudes do you think thould have primary responsibility for 
j**lSBi2S lo-a*rvice professional development progrsma for prtoclpsls? (CIrcit tht spproortsu 
numbers. ) 

1) looal acbool district 4) university- re Is ted agencies 

£ ittt * fducatlonal agency 5) professional educational 'fancy 

J) local groups of principals ' 0) other'(speclfy) 

A. 3 ( Please Indicate tht extent to which tht p rennet of «sch of the following fttmrta would affect your 
deciaion to teeod in ln-f errlct program. (ClrcU t aumbtr la ont column for each of the itema 
Uateo! below according » tte following descriptors: 7~~ 
A*) arronerr' attracttvt - would affect ay decision to ttttnd 

Attracttvt - t '■nice' 1 featurato have attached to t program^ but would ♦ * 
u not tfftct my decision to iti^ # 

(3) toconaeonentlal - -would have no atfect noon my decision to ttttnd sad I 

would not care If it were present or not * d * 

(1) PetnctlTe - voold hart t negative atfect upon my decision to attend): 

01) ' school district credit for pay purposes * OS) program held; la • # attractive' , location 

02) obtaininf relessed time Cf7) widespread participation by peers 

03) ualvsrsity credit OS) presentation liy recognized scholar la field 
s 04) meat certification requirement* 09) opportunity tc travel 

OS) written certificate of achievement 10) other (apecUyj 

A. I Of Be list of features presented in Question A. 5 above^whica feature Is most attractive to you?' 
(On tht Answer Sheet* write the number of the most attractive ftsmre. ) 

A. 7 rxciodtnf regular couretworx at a untvtrsity; approxlmauly how many days did you devote to 
orcaalxed 16-aervlce profeasiooal development programs, last yesr? (Circle one number. ) 
t) I day -w. 3) 3 to 5'nays 5) mors thsn 10 days 

2) f days ^ 4> $ to 10 days S) so time at ail 

' .* • * " 

A, I Hid jnu Akt any clasaes at a university laat year-* (CJrcie one aumber. ) ^ 

. ^ yea', during ae aummtr fc 3) yes, durl Qf bom the School year and aummtr 

$ yea, durlnf the tchool year • 4) no 

A. 5 Cxciudlnv'omiraework it • university, bow many different ta-serrfce proframa did you atteot Unt 
year? (Circle one number. ) ' 



A) none 
2) one 



3) two 

4) three 



5) four 

6) more than four 



A, 10 Old you attend as msuy io-aervice programs last year as you Would have liked to attend? (Clrcia 
-one cumber. ) * ^ 



1) yta 



2) ao r 



'A 



EMC 
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) ■ .; f*. ■ • . .. 

A.K Ifyw aoowor to quoattoo A. 10 abort woo - which of too folicwlc< cttportata boat dtacriboa 

^) I oo aid fecoto oo (or oo otbtr) procnmo which w«roof bttrnC 

1 0 » aW tocB0 » M (of ©o.othor) ppofnmt which woro achtduitd ot timta I 
aoaid otttod. , 

■ ' ' fw»»Ujp ftod lo-ttrrico profraou tobti "nuu of timo." 
4| I could not obcalo aoy (or toy additional) rvltoatd ttxot. 1 
5) 1 could not obouo *oy (0 r aoy addltloaal) aupporc tor trm* «i tod/or fito? 

!? ?I l0b r * gp0MlbiUtlM aotpormit tor (or toy tddltW) abotaco. * 
7) Othor (aptclfy). • ' 

• A ' " Jt *"' *** t 2S£S£S!ar U-wrloo pr*i«m which /oo would boro lOcod 

to ottood butxouW <oot or did oot tcuod? (Clrclo oat wmbor.-) 
^ 2) ao 

A, 13 tfjwrwopoooo to Quootfoo A. 12 abo* t woo »y„.« which of too tollowiat euotortto boot 

' ****** *»**tnm? (Circit w oowbor If oppwprtoto.) 

• * * a) I aid sen loon of too profrwa tatll it woo too Uu to mokt too otctaaorr 
# trrtflcfoacau to? utodtot;. • v 

2) I could oot obtain rtltaatd umt. 
t # - 3) Too procnfn occurred at a Urn* whoo my Job rvaponoiblUtita rtquirod 
my oooOoooua aoootloo* 
/ 4 > ? 801 ••euro the- Qfctaaarr fuuda tor troytl aod/or fets. 
- * *> Mfr wportoro took o dim rttw of my particaoottca:. 

5 " „ •) Othor (apoclfy) 

— <* • 

a 

B. pugrtaag p format rpR m-sravrc; p^oc^AMa 

to uu««rla« tb* <;u.*uooa to thia tecQoo. pint* aaaum* that w* ir« dlacu**to« th* W.mwu 
of aa to-«rMc* ptoeriB o« a topic of aejreo*- lourait a yo«. That la. •*•«&* that you an 
/ eoomlttad to parQc$at* to aa la-itrrts. protraa icd «• tr* sow tryla* to ttt th« format of 

# ,,!r' rr ? 3 to r ? tt? P"^«»«- NaturaUy. that* pr*f*r«oc*a auat b* tampered by th* 

r*axia*a of yo«r job raapoaalbtUttoa. Pteaa* try to balaac* th*a* lactora la <pa«*rtac th* • 

OJOOOOOOO* ' " $ 

B.X GiTto Ao dlcato* of rwoUty. whoo abould lo-«rnco trtioioc pnfnav bo hold? * 
i 1> dr|rt«c jHo achool yw * 3) durtoc tht avsoor , 

4 . » °* • COJ »* /«*f hoUb!o>o^od Tocattooo 4> othtr (apoolSfj 

3.2 If ao ta-oorrteo profrom won hold curiae achool jw% whto should U bo ichoduiod? 
, U oowwoooodo 2> durtnftho "working day-' - • 3) af tor worMac hours 

IX ao im-t orrtcy pro*yram woro achoduled duriflf school year, during which thrt« moo too 
(oot oocoiomrtlr coooocouyt^ would It bo moat cooreoioiit tor you a attood? (O^thww 
ooaoora oo too Aoowor 5bowc> y 368 1 * > 

6 ^ ^Soptombor 5) Jaouory 3) Ap^ll 

^ Octooor 4 9 €) 'Ttbrmrr, 9) Moy 
3k oHoroabor ' 7) More* 10) Jooo 

4) Oa^ooabor 

3.4 4Sj*\mar ipoo>j^o>-wo/ch ^po of a-atrrtco gro^ramo do ^u prsftr: 

^ I) lo*ooo^To(oolfwjttttrtocoi^oVrtloipooa which moy Uot tor ooo 

f ♦ . or toort doyai *■ 

• * cooctaulo*; (« sen ta of smthtrla«a or* a .wookly o r moothfy lihalo) ¥ - 

*S IfyoM wort to*p«rtlcipoto to aa fo^tmoo pnyrto to 'bo htld'wtthio gg coamgtlno d! a<ooc» ' ' 
- aod wo^o* »i* m^ 0K a of-mo ^onticlpaou (1. o. rc*totttef> # .aoeordlof to wmch icoocW 

- k would /uu profor aat mo mooooga bo htW? • * «*««xo 

aiw 1) oo cooaocatlTo doya or oie^t 3V^bl-wooxly 
I V. " ' - 4) mooter 

+ '*' < ' h'j u »S£i2t<ltaaac* yoo *ooid a«V«t s attend in to-««rrje* proma and ' 

fi V * » \ »01X eobataof th* iochtiaa of.i^ procram to b* »tthto "eiay eogjnucir.g tilsancf - 

■ ' - l) 5o,U " - 3 ) SOaltoo I) 100 aii,, 7Tm"onf than 

^ 9 . . \ -X0^*»oa . 4) 30mU«« , . «r>M0jail*s . ;oo aitoa 

> :ERJC , . v . ' - 



8.3 



t 



B. 7 It yon were ta participate jo an ln-aerrtce profram which had only oae fathering of the 
partlclpaata <!• e. , •HateaaW), what la tht maximum cumber of daye which you feel you 
could/prefer to leave your job tod attend tht profram.? 



£> 1 *ar 4) I lo 10 days < 

^) 2 days . / 5) more thaa 10 days 

3) 3 a> 3 daye \ v 9) could act attend at all 



B.» If jwa war* to participate la ao ia-«arrice profram of three daye duratloo, which location 
would you prefer? * * 

I) within eaay oomnitrtlng d la tine e 
2} ioadUaotcltyxoowafarlU tourlat faollittea 

8*1 If yoo were to participate lo ao lo-aerrtce profram held la a city known far 1U touriat CaclUUea, 
which particular city would jou Ond moat dealrable? 

r y * 

10 General!* apeaktaf aod i&terma of promo tin* your own learning, what la your pre/erred maximum 
duration far a lecture? 

1) 15minutea A) 1*1/2 houra*. X 

2) *30 mlautea S) 2 boura 

2) 2 hour t) loocer thao 2 boura 

c 

B. 11 Generally apeaklaf aod lo term* of promotlof your own lea minx, what la toot preferred maximum 
duratloo far a dlacueafeu aeeeloo? 

1) 15 mioutea 4) 1-1/2 boura 

2) 30 miouua 5) 2 boura 

3) 1 hour ft) loafer than 2 hours 

B. 12 Geoeraily speaking aod la tenae of promotlof your own learning what la your preferred maximum 
also of a dlecuaaton group? 

1) 5 or fewer people 3) II to, 15 people 5) 21 to 30 people 

2) ft to 10 people 4) lft to 20 people » I) more thao 30 people 

* ' * 

, B.13 la jeaeral, to what alxe (roup do you feel moat comfortable aod meat effecUve? 

1) proframe with fewer thao 10 partlcipaou 4) 21 to 50 partlclpaou 

2) 10 to 25 partlclpaou 5) 50 to 100 pnrttclpanta 

3) 25 lo 50 pertlciaeata 

B.14 la reoerai. which of the fallowiaf groupa la preferable la the role of principal trainer la an 
la-#ei ilea program? 

1) acoool admiolacratora % 3) , M te-bouae w dlrecmrt of ata£ 
2} uolve rally profeaaora development * v 

4) other (apeclfy) 

0.15 Which of the following locatlooa do you Qad moauaitracave for houalnf an la-aervlce pro«r3m7 
'? 1} achooi within eaay commuting Ulaunce 5) aon- local achoni 

2) nearby uoivereity \ ft) aon-local*unlvcr»Uy 

3) neoroy cooventioo facility ?) attractive; city at Mine Ulatancc from temr 

4) aearoy retreat facility " „ v 

B.15 Aaautalaf that each of the following modea of Inatructloo la presented expertly^ pleaae Indicate * 
v /Jour degree of preference far tacht (Circle a number lo one column far each Item. > ' 
0^ lecture 07) ladepeadeot atudy . 13) Q.Q. (organizational 

02) djecuaaioa froupe 08) Ule- lecture * development) proeeae 

03) alauiatloo 00) Hlma techalquea " 

04) ramiog 10) caee atudy _ K X'4) auaervtaed readings , 

05) computer-aaaiated 11) 4lte vlelt 15) loteraahip experience 
toetroottoa 12) role playlet 15) other (epectfy) 

Oft) profrmmmed ' * 

•leeratnf * 

11. 17 from the Hit of foetructloaal modea la Queatton B. 10 above, which la your moat preferred mode? 
B.I5 Tnm the Uet of Inatructlonai modea !n Queetion B.XS above, wnich la your teU^ preferred mode', 
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C. PWsOWL DATA 



C.I Afofloyrara) 

j 

C.X So* . / 

1> auto S) rta.^' 

o 

C.4 Rut or »AaicJ*7 • 

3) CACHiM •) Otfcor (apoctfjr) 

2 to 4 jrMrm S, » prior oaporftoco* 

a) Stotjowo . 

if * "*" r 3) 5 to J yoara 

D 2to47Mr* A)* 10 or aor* jnn 

Cm * T«n u prtaclpai of acbool 0/ currant amploy. • ^* 

^ *) itoojoaro 4) lOoraor* roars ' ' • 

C.T ^a/xc^nic'^na.at. (Ctecta owawbor todl«Ua f bi«b.-« It** aokdomlo .ta^ooc, 

C.< Major Sold of jraduato sc&dyt (Clrclo 000 nombor.) 

« !L^ t fr rt ' • ,n'»««oiU..oran.oru 

3) odacsooool adaiatatratioa tod 1, phy , lctl Ielene ,, ' 

; - y , .„ ») SOCilllCiMCM 

J T >MdM y*I eMI * ' '10) Win... 

4) «Uataar/tdticutoa . ja odior (aooolfy, 
.,. *> poraleai addcodoo 

• ♦) «oi« atfcor odoatloaol ipociaHty 

C» Aro^prtt«U r .por3«ia««a«dvMe«Jdo f rw? {Clrdo om bob bar.) 

*) /•* ' , a , 

• ' 2) ao, box! latood to acort aooa 

3) .ao, aod I da not lotaod to a tart moo 

S' 10 ifT*"^ * <3W"*» C.9 «M*"*o«« pl«a* todteto woica ttam zmcnr ft. fainter *» 

(CtroioaU 

>» -l!i*r! wkMd ciaoaoo ' > 

' « St daytisw daoaaa aot la / - 

J) teHMMMUw , tho*» cuoforloa . * ^ „ 

. >• • laoro otbor t£oa aunaor ' * * \ 



WSriTLTriOHAI, DATA * 



^^tJ!!^ 0 "^"^'^'^^^''^. Forqowao«u*ojca 

t*V*t* Jud«s»oaU cau«nr«*aao. ptoioo eteso <Ao stggio ao.t doocrte^S-™^ . 

oaj aaaooor 00 mo Aootror stmt tor cmaatoo boto^T <, "* rtpttT » (CUrto , 

0.1 lorol ' • 



i _ , t 7) «cbool for mo hoodicopood 

*\ Jtnorti eomprrboaairo aJ«a iduoi f) a^r (apociXjp . 

» 4 
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O.a Primary aource of (undine; * 

1) publio 2) prlTttr ' 

0.5 Approximate itudeai enrollment (irntf t dally itto nda nco) ^ 

XJf fewer the* ISO' itudenta 4) 1,000-1, 89» jtudeflta 

2) U<M9t etodenU ft) 2.000-2,999 atudenta 

. . Z) S00«*9» atudeote ■ . - ' I) 3.0OO or more' student* 

0. 4 Number of yemre school hae* received Title I fundi 

I) mi tor tot Uat fire yeara 4) 4-6 years 

5 1 *> »or* fcaa 5 year* 

* 3) 2-3 ye ara 

«» < ' A 

O.S Compared to other i choola la my ayntem. my school receive 

. I) more Title I funde 
, ' 2) about the aame amount of Title t funda 

3) leaf Title I funde 

4) ao Title I fuoda * v 

\~INDOFQTOSTIONNAIRE" * 



'.4' ^ 
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\ ANSWER SHEET (FORM A) 



CODE 



12 3 4 

A2: 1 2 3 4 5 6 

* 

A3: 1 2 3 4 5 6^ 

A4: 1 2 3 4> S 

• 6: * ' 



AS: 




01 


4 • 


3 


1+ 




02. 


4 


' 3 


2 




03 


4 


3 


2 




04 


4 ; 


3 1 


. 2 




Q5 


4 


3 


2 




06 


4 


3 


2 




07 


4 


3 • 


2 




08 


4 


3 


2 




'0? 


4 


3 


2 




10-. 4 




2 



























A6: 


number 
attractive 


;1s most 




A7: 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 6- 




A8: 


r 

1 


2 


3 


i 

4 






A9: 


I 


2 


3 


4- 


5 6 




JUG: 


1 


2 


\ 








jin: 

* 


.1 

7: 


2 


3 


4 






W A12: 


1 












.A13: 


1 

5i 


2 


3 


4* 










* 










:&* 


1 

4: 


2 


3 









62: 1 2 

'83: 1* 2 
9 10 



3 
3 



4 5 6 7' 8 



34 
35 
36 
B7 
38 
89 

810 
Qt 
812 
813 
814 



1 ^2 , 
1, 2 3 4 
12 3 4 



1 2 
1 2 



5 

4 5 



6 
6 



"Most preferred city: 

1-23*56 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

1 2 3 4 5 * 

12-3 
4: 



1 815: j 2 3 4 5 '6 7' 

816: . m { 



.rm^tinued next column. 



' 4 


3 


' 2 11 


s 


I 4 


*3 ' 


2 1 ! 


5 ' 


4 


3 


2 


,T 


5 


4 


3 


2 


-•1 




5 4)3 


2 


1 1 5 


> 4 | 3 


2 


1 1 5 


4 


3 


2 


4 " 


* 0 


4 


3 


2 " 


1 


0 


4 


3, 


»2 


i" 


a 


,s- - 


> 3 


2 i U 


5 






2 


1 


5 




i -.3, 


2 


1 
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817: Most preferred: 
(number)- 



818: Least preferred: 
. ' (number) 
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DEJECTIONS: 



/ 



' • < 

1) Please remove the Answer Sheet which is the last pa^e of this 
booklet. Answer all questions on the Answer Sheet . 

2) Please respond by *cirtling numb«rs or writing answers, as each 
question indicates. • 

3) 'Please return the Answer Sheet to the person who distributed the 

questionnaire to you.- Your' responses, will be forwarded directly 
to the University Council for Educational Administration. 



••THANK YOU VERY MUCH FOR YOUR HELP** 
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, i tV * lipmMt P«C«n«. MCjj. topic etrel. on. ft ««o.r In .he 
SStiS* °° ^ 0M nUmb< - r °" USSSSSSsSSSi «corti« to the fallow^ 

Experience categories? 

4) |aggUg * practiced la extensive ly and could serve aa a consultant 
3> Somo ffltrlMei • worxed In art 4. but not expert " 

i! S^SSf^" " f * ml,UrU y »«* concept, but have not worked {a ihm icrva 
aaifiSSilSSt* W7 allgni or oo experience or knowledge In arm 

. Intereat-Neod categodeat 

f^ff^^t^T^ * rticto * l " « l«-«^c. program on Ufa topic 
J> ^205 - would probably* enroll in an ta-s*rvlce pro C ram on uus topic * - 

2 S 2 !^ * !fl -*^ ,c * P W* on this topic only ir it w w "convealeor 

H ^ - wfcuid oot^tteod la-serrlce on thin topic f mt 01 
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01) 
02) 
03) 
04) 
OS) 
^*) 
07) 

04) 
Of) 

10) 

11) 

12) 
13) 

14) 

IS) 
!•> 

17) 

W) 

1 20). 
21)* 
22) 
») 
24) 



Orgaaiaatlonal pacearat 

Affective educatioa 

Alcohol and drag educatioa 

Systems approach to ed, management 

Basic skill* development "programs 

Career education 

Coilactivo negotiations lod grievance 

procedures 

Community education 

Community invotvamant ia educational 

decie loo- making 

Conflict management 

Corapeiency-fcaaed curriculum development 
Computer aeaieted tnetruction > * 

Criterion referenced tea Una; and atudent 
ttaeaament 
Currtcnlum renewal 
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2S) 
27) 

29) 
CO) 
21) 
22) 
32) 
24) 
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3«) 
27) 

Designing and conducting neada assessments^*) 
Developing efftctlvo commuaicetioa 39) 
patterns within tha school 
Devaloptag school joala and objectives . / iO) 
Dttferwtlaced sta£3cg * 41) 
Ono precaaa lad atamtory right a (a ataif 
tad itudent peraoaaal admiaiatrstion 42) 
Early childhood p ro gr a m* < 43) 
Educational pianaiAf - =44) 

Evaluating administrator* and supervisor* ;S) 
Evaluating the Instructional staff At) 
Family Ufa education (Including sax 47) 
education) 

t 

Of ill the topic* Hated in Queatioo A 1 above, which one 
baa la tor'Q^eervtcs p rogra m*? (Ia the apace indicated 
nattther of the one topic*) 

Of all the topics Hated la Question Ai above, which one 
boaia for Io-e*rvtce programs? (Ia the apace indicated 
maraoer of on* top(^). ~" 
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Hunan reiatfooa In admiatatratioa ^ 
La,w tad the school adralaiarrator * ' 
Manac.amentMaformaeion *yatems(2^JS) 
Manafcmant by objecttvea (MBO) ,? 
Managing atudant behavior 
Multt^ultural education ( 
Hew methods of (Inanclaf education 4 
Open education * * 

Organizational development (00) x 
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levy' and bond laaue cumpaigna w 
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lervlcea (food, transportation, 
maintenance, etc.) 

Planning L development of affirmative 
action prcgranfa 
Pojlttca of education 
Program evaluation- 
Program tv^Unaing/ Budgeting, 
Eratuatiog^yjumai CPPBS) - ^ 
Hole of the i ate tducatlon agency 
*3cnool*commuaity reiatlosa 
programs . - + 

School desegregation \ *' J 
Spedal' education V 
Staff development 
Staff .selection and termination 
Strike management 
Effective uae of time 

would be of jrreatest Interest to*yoa ae- a 
on the Answer Sheet, write the r 



would be of lea at intareat to yoo sa a 
on the AneWer S^eat, write th» 
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IN-SERVICE ROLE INSTRUMENT 



STRUCTIONS: 



V 



Much has been said about what should happen in 
in-servicfe programs. for gublic school teachers- ' 
Also,, there are different pofhts of view about 
who has (;he main responsibility for 'doing things' 

4 * ♦ 

.that need to be done. This questionnaire was 
designed to find ouc what you believe aoout the 
role of university professors and publie school 
teachers in , in-service programs for teachers.' 
Please answer Wh question>in a way which best 
indicates your own opinion. , 



\ 



.PLANNING AND ORGANIZING IN-SERVICE GROWTH FOR TEACHERS 

r 

Whose responsibility is it to ; • v * 

1* Develop school system policiejgi to facilitate an effective in-service 
program for teachers? 

- J_ Public^ school personnel should do this. University personnel should do ttjis. 

Public school -and university personnel This need not or should not be done. 

should share equally in doing this. 
Other (please specify) 

2. Secure the funds needed for an effective in-service program? 

Public school personnel should do this. University personnel should do this* 

Public jchool and university personnel This need not or should not be done. 

should share equally in doing this. - • 
Other (please specify) ' . - 

3. Persuade teachers' who might benefit from a planned in-service experience 
to participate? 

^ Public school personnel should do this. . University personnel should do this. 

_ Public school apd university personnel J This need not or should nor be done. 

should share equally in doing this. / 

Other (please specify) ^ : 

4. Conduct formal* ueeds assessments (i.e., questionnaire, interviews, etc.) to 
determine the in-service needs of teachers? 1 

/ ^Public school personnel should do this. University personnel should do this. 

Public school and university personnel This need not cr should not be done, 
should shatfe equally in doing this. 
Other (please specify) > , . ^ 




Develop and disseminate flyers, brochuresVetc. which advertise in-servic^ ' 
program offerings? 

Public school persouxffel should do .this, University personnel should do this. 

Pjiblic school and university personnel This need not or should not be done, 

should^share equally in doing this. ' > 
Other (please specify) ' ; m ' 

~ J ■ '■' ■ • 

Survey teachers to identify their in-service needs? ' ^ 

Public school personnel should do this. University personnel should do this. 

Public school and universipy personnel This need not or should not be done, 

should share equally in doing this. 4 A t 
^ Other (please specif y)< *u '. pJL 



Establish priorities vich regard co expressed needs'? « 

Public school personnel should do chis*- University personnel should do chi*. 

Public school and university personnel * — This need. not or should ..not be' dene, 
should share equally in doing chis. # 

— Other (please specify) » 

Develop an*organization co provide for the administration of in-service 
accivities? * 

% 

v Public school personnel. should do chis. University personnel should do this. 

— Public school and university personnel — This need not or should not be done, 
should _s hare 'equally in doing chis. S 

Other (please ^pecif y) 1 * 

Anticipate coming changes or emerging needs in public education 'in order co 
plan for future in-service act£vicies? 

t 

Public school personnel should do chis. University persoonel should do this. 

Public school and university personnel This need^ noc or should not be done, 

_> should share equally in doing chis. 1 ' ^ 

— pther (please specify) ' \ 

Macch the goals of an in-service program with general school system 
priorities? ' • 

r * 

Public school personnel should do chis. University personnel should do t chis. 

— Public school and university personnel' — This need not or should not be done, 
shouldz-share equally in doing chis. „ 

M . a Other (please specify) ' 

Worfc Co solve organizational or policy problems in the school system 9 
which hinder che development of effective in-service programs? 

x Public school personnel snouid do chis. ^ University personnel should do this'. 

Public school and university personnel * This need not or should not be done, 

should share equally in doing chis . , * ^ ^ 
Other (please specify) ' ' 

" - • ; ' - ' ^ 

Vork co solve organizational or policy problems .in the university which* 
hamper £he ability of university jprsounei co be usexul in in- service '1% 
for teachers? ^ J \ 

— Public school personnel should do 'this. ^ University personnel should do chis. 
Public' school and university personnel Tft^s need not or. should not be' done. 

should' shafe equally in. doing chis. ' ' ' \ 
Other (please specify) . 




13% Develop long-range planning for in-service? ✓ . # ■ ^ 

-Public school personnel should do this. University personnel should" do this* 

Public school and university personnel — "This n^ed noc or should not be done. 
, + should share equally in doing chis. ° * 
Other (please ^pe?ify) ^ ■ [ / * » 

14* Define competencies that. are required of in-sei^ice instructors or 

Resource people? • * * 

<\ » 

• Public school personnel shoulcTcio this* _j University personnel should do this* 

^ Public school and unlV^irsity persot^nel This need not or should. not be done. 

should share equally in doing this* 
Other (please specify) . . 

* * • $ 

15* Develop a process of identifying potential in-service instructors* or 
resource people? 



V 

* 



Public school personnel should do this* University personnel should do this* 

Public school and ^university personnel This need- not or. should not be done. 

should share equally in doing this. 
Other (jlease specify) ^ 



16. " Examine the professional background and skills of potential instructors 

or resource people to determine if they are, competent to provide in-stervice? 

1t _ Public school personnel should do this. * University personnel should do this.* 

- , Public school and university personnel This need not or^sho^ula not 6e,,done; 

should' share equally in doing this** ' * ' , 
Other (please ^specif y) _ C \ [ * , 

« * w - t 

17* Take the initiative in setting-tfp opportunities for university personnel 
to observe and" become aware ofr the realities*' of publid schools? ~ 

^ Public school personnel should 4o this* University personnel should i do this. 

Public school aiid university personnel Tiiis need not ot shouLJ inot jbe done. 

should share equally in doing this. ' * # ♦ J> ' ' 

Other (please specify)- v 

. • ~ . ; ~ — 

1*8* Interact with school system .administrators- so as to understand * v - 

* administrative context for the in-service program? ^ * \ 

^ Public school personnel should ^lo this'. University personnel should do chis*. ' 

Public school and university personnel This need not or shcul'd not^>e done. 

should share'equally in doing this* 

4 Other (please specify) . 

■ w * * ~~ * s 
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1? * SSilS'^f* 0 ' I 6 *' ^ Ativ * idcas in ia-service education by . 

professioual^readiag and«partifcipatioa la conferences? J 

~ SmS 3C ?°^P^sonn4 should- do this. _ University personnel should do this 

• - SKI r^Wh!? 11 ^ — 006 or - 2 

Othte (please specify) * 

» « ■ j ; 

20. , Jiaiatain and extend .particular areas of specialization so as to be' 
useful as an ia-seryice instructor or resource person? , ' 

-^'SSuS S£ ri^T 1 •J 0 ""* thi >' —University personnel should do this. 
" ~ 12 fi ? 1 and, university personnel This need not or should not be done 

should share. equally ia'doing this. ~ . 
Other (please specify)" 



V 



— ' CONDUCTING AN XN-SE87ZCE EXPERIENCE - A COURSE - A WORKSHOP, ETC. 
Whose responsibility 'is it to : ^ 

*' I°SSL'p: h «!°n' ' foc SP ' CUIC <«•«•'• • eJ., ' 

♦ ( 

— 5K£ ,C ?° 0 ^ "««ooMi. do this. • _ BStwilty p.rsooo.1 jnould do this 
' Ptl\ee (please 'specify) • ' . - 

~ — — — • — ^ — — — 

22. Formulate she objectives ^or^fae specific in-service experience? 

' - sc^nl ^"°° a8l ' 3 J°^ ii . d ° _ University personnel should do 'this. 

— 't ,5 scaoox and university personnel This need not or snould coc -be done 
should share ecuall? in doiag this. .is snouAa ~ oc D « SP n e. 

Other (please -specify), ' * , . 



23. ^«iop a plan describing hov the.- objectives of a specif ic ia-service • 
exner-ance Ce.g., a -class, a workshop", etc.) can be achieved? - 

• — SStII 3C ? SO t do thls> _ !Iniv« 5 lS7-o€rsotm«l staid do chis 
f 0t ^f (pla^e specify) * 



24. Select c he specific activities which will be part of the in-service ' 

experience? 9 * 

e ' 

~ PuSc 25 ^r^ 61 S J ould d0 chis ' -University personnel should do this. 

~ ISiS 55 and university personnel This need not or- should not be done.' 

should share equally, in doing this. ' • 
Other (please specify)" * 

Prepare materials needed for the in-service experience? 

— .J2uJ 25 EFT* 'J 0 " 14 d ° ChiS - -^"^ Personnel should do this, 
should share equally in doing this. 
, Other (please specify) * < • ' ,• 



25. 



26. 



27. 



28. 



Provide demonstration sessions in schools .pertaining to the objectives of 
the in-service experience? ' • 

* < T 

- £SS 25 P 6 " 0 ^ s ^ ould *» ^s. University personnel should do chis. 
~ 2 and university personnel * _ This need not or sWd not be done. 

should share equally in doing this. " 
Other (please .specify) 

Integrate new information and skills from an in-service experience with 
information and skills alreacy possessed by participants? ' 

— £5^ SC £ 00 ^ ?« aon °^ ato «W *° chis. University personnel should do this. 

— lliifS u f"d university personnel This need not or should not be done. 
, should share equally in dbin£. this . • \ * uoae * 

Other '(please specify.) fe \ ' 

■ - * ,; " : ' \F~ • 

Supply information to in-service participants about how further professional 
development and growth might be obtained (e.g., other courses, other 
curricula, other experiences, etc.)? „ 

~P^blic 25X f* 800 ?* 1 s J ould d0 chis ' - 'Jniver^ity personnel should do. this. 
• 255 25 and university personnel This need not or should not be done, 
should share equally in doing this,. 
Other (please specify) 

* • C 1 r > " : * 

29. Develop alternative codes' of delivery of in-service which vary from the 
• standard classroom instruction? 

^ # £SS SES «tould do\this.* _ University personnel' should do 2is, 

- 2SS S? ^"iy*"** personnel _ This n*ed not or should ncfc be done, 
should share^ equally in doing this. * . 

_*0th4£ (please specify) ; * ^ 
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30. ^Establish, a procedure so cfaac Che university person becomes involved in 
the'public school situation? 

* v : „ 

— Puolic school personnel should do this. Universitv personnel should do 'chis. 

— Public school and university personnel need' not* or should not be' done, 
should share equally in doing chis. 

* Other (please specify) [ v 

•» - 1 ; 

-31. Serve ae an in-service consulcant for public- school ceachers? 

_ Public school personnel should dp crfli. _ Universicy personnel should* do chis- 
^ Puolic school and universicy personnel This need noc or should noc he done, 

should share equally in doing this. c ■ 

* v Other Xplease specify) _ 

> K 

32. Conduce an evaluation of . che effectiveness of che experience? 

• * *•* 

^_ Public school personnel, should do chis. University personnel should do this.- 
~ ^Wfc -school and universicy personnel Thia need not or should not be done. 
. • should share. equally in doing this. 
Other (pleise specify) } ' \ 

33. ^qvide feedback about the experience to school system personnel and' • ' ' ' > 
administrators^ * , 

* ( 'J ' • - 

^_ Public school personnel should do this. University personnel should do this 

_ Public school and university personnel This aeedfcaoc or should not be done. 

• . , should share equally in doing this. > ' 

. Other (please^ specify) r 



3V 



35; 



Evaluate che in-service instructor or tesouirce"'person conduccing che 

in-service? \ 

i * 

_ Public school persdnnel should dp this. _ University personnel should do- this; 
— «bllc -school and university personnel This' need tot or should noc be done- 

saould share equally in doing chis. 
Other (ple^se^cify) . ] - „ 

S^e co it fhac in-5kvi£e "instructors or resource ?cu£la who have not be-n 
% successful in che in-service experience cfo not continue co serve in other 
siailar. experiences? \ 

V . - . . ' 

^Public school personnel should db chis* _ IJiivetsity personnel should do chis. 
~ \ w' SCh001 and ^ iv «3ity personnel ^ This need noc or should not be* ciofte. 

should snare' ^finally in doing this. K 
: Cth*r (please specify) ♦ 



. 7" 

t 
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V 



Other (please specify/ ° * * . * * \ ' \ 



A few Qu estions about vou ..: 
1. _TMale 4 Female* 



2. Are you: ^ * 

t 

. Public school employee 

University employee 

Other (please specify) 



2. How long have you "Seen involved i* education (othei; thaii 



as a student) ? 



1-1 years 

4-9 years 

10-20 years 

' More than 20 years 




9 1 



, 24S 



> 



J 



/ 
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COMPREHENSIVE COMMUNITY SURVEY 



developed by ^ 



University iff Texas at 
El Paso ^Canutillo 
Independent School System 
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CANUTILLO AREA ' 
COMPREHENSIVE GOMMUNITY SURVEY 



( 

r 



l5ear Community Member: 

'r 

As we alliljgow, Canutillo is pne pf the fastest-growing communities 

e area . . 



in- the area. 



In order to keep up -with the changes that accompany growth, the 
Canutillo Independent School District, in cooperation with the Teacher 
.Corps from the University' of Texas at El Paso, is conducting a compre- 
hensive survey in order to identify the needs of the community. 

By identifying these needs, we will *be., able to up-grade old programs 
or studx tne needs of new ones as the situation indicates. 

Your .cooperation is < deeply appreciated. Together we can work to 
make this community a better place fb live, with the opportunities that 
everyone deserves. * » ' 

H you have any additional in£ormation~that you feel would be of 
belief it to the community, please call the Canutillo Independent School 
District Teacher Corps Office 7 Tels. 877-3757, 747-5371 



Thank you, 

0 



•Mr.' Don Davison 
Community Codrdinator 
Teacher Corps, UTEP 



/ 



-CANUTILLO AREA 
COMPREHENSIVE COMMUNITY SURVEY 



SECHON SURVEYED 
ADDRESS 



1. Have you participated in a survey prior to -this one? Yes 



No 



If so, by whom? ^ (Interviewer may prompt by naming a few ageucils) 



2. .How long have you lived in the Canutillo area? • 
0-1 ? r « 2 to 5 yrs. 6 to 10 yrs. 

3. Do you own q£ rent your home? Own . , ' Rent * 
4* How many people in the household? ' 



) 



11 or- more 



5. How do you find out about what's a oing orv in the .community? (thterviewet 

■ 4 ' - ' 



6. 



Do you feel you are involved in your community? Yes 

If' YES, how? 

If NO, why? ^ 



No 



<5 



7. 



Do you belong to any clubs or .organizations? Yes 
If YES, what kind? . 



No 



If NO, would you like to? Yes 
What kind? 



No 



8. Are you aware that there is a school/community council which acts as an 
advisory council to Dr. Ramirez, the school superintendent? 



Yes 



No 



If NO, the interviewer should explain the function of the council to the 

r 

/ 
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participant. If they do not knX'vho Dr. Ramirez is 'or the- function 
. of the superintendent, explaih^riefly. 

THEN, Corjif .#8 is yes) ^Would you be interested in participating? 

Yes ^ No* * 

9. • -Do you have children in your household? Yes No 

1Q. What are. the ages of the children In the household? 1 

(Note to. interviewer : Indicate the number in each age group) 4 

Preschool • ' 15 to 18 

*~ * ' 1 — — 1 

5 t0 11 , 19 to 25 

12 to i4 • * - / 



11. ' Do you have children attending Canutillo Independent Schools 



? 



Yes' No _ 

— t- 



- - ^ what grade? (Number in each level) , * T* 
Elementary Jr* High High School 

12 « - " Are there any school age children' out of school? Yes 
If- YES , explain 



No 



1 _ T 

1?. , * Have any members of the household graduated fronKcanutillo High 
v ' School? Yes » ( "No J \ 

J'f YES, what* are they doing now? (Check one) Collage 



Trade JfChool 
Working » 



Out of School & 
Out of Work 



14. 



ERIC 



Are you aware of the Canutillo Independent Schpol District Community 
Education Program? 

Yes ' >To- 

If Y2S, do you participate in the program? Yes No 

If NO, (brief ly explain the program, then ask. the* following : ) 



Could you or anyone in your household benefit from these classes? 
?es No . 

What type of class would most benefit you? (Rank' choices) 



1. 
2. 

3. 



\ 



• 4* | 

What was the highest grade completed by: 

a) husband . or fath « ' . yrs. grade school r 

> 1 yrs. high School 

' . yrs. 1 collge ■ 

b) wife or mother '\ ^ gtade gchool . 

-s yrs. high .school 

. ^ yrs . eo'llege 



How many members of your household are over 25? 

Of these, how many are over 65? > 

Are, there any problems such as child care, time conflict or 
transportation that would. keep you from attending classes? 



Are you aware of Trintiy Coalition Daycare service? Yes 

If YES, do you use this service? Yes No * 

If JTO, explain the service to the participant. 



No 
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Below are *i;s ted 'problems tftat,may exist in the community. Please 
indicate if the problem^concernfe you 1) not at all 2) some or^ 
3) very much.* « *' 



t 

crime, vandalism & delinauencv 


not at all 


some M 


1 very much 


heavy motor traffih . 


• 


0 




* j*>b opportunities k ; \ 4 * 










« * 






poor housing 




r 




drug arid alco^gl abuse _ ' " 








podr heal.th .services 


<$ 4- 




* — ; — — 


job training and vocational *« 
instruction* v 


p 






recreational opportunities 








family problems* 


- • «■ 







Please list any other problems which you feel exist in your community. 



What social- services are you aware- of? (Interviewer may give 
examples such as C.E.T.A., Project B.R.A.V.O., Legal Aid, etc.) 



What social services do you. use? (food stamps, unemployment, etc) 



Do you receive these benefits in\ Canutillo or El Paso: 
. •• Canutillo 



El Paso 



If El Paso, vould you prefer to receive them in Canutillo? 
Yes ' y No' , , J 



23. What other social services do you need or f£el would benefit 'your 
community? > N - 



24. What organization do you feel does the mosL to help 'the community? * 



THANK YOU FOR Y0U& /TIME AND COOPERATION. 

X? 

^ i 

The following information is Seeded for our records, and will, as 
all other information in this survey, t^e used in strict xonfiden- 
tiality. , 

* * 

tfame: Mr. * 
. Mrs. * 

Ms. * 



Head of household 



Occupation of Head of Household 

\ 

Ethnic^ 



/ 
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APPENDIX "D 



CERTIFICATES 



J 



A 



I er|c 



2. 
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\6anutilla, ^eaal 



In rooogiilitou of the d«atr« foi SelMinpiovemenl, 
thU Ctiitlllcato la proaunlud lo 



Foi completion ol the Canutdlo COMMUNITY 
* EDUCATION Coune in 




GROWTH IS THE ONLY EVIDENCE 
OF LIFE * Cardinal John Homy Newman 



Awarded thla 



_ day o| 



Supailntendent, Canutlllo ISD 



£)Jrecfor, Community Education • 



9 
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PRESENTED TO 



XH llfcCOGNITlON OF VQUH PAHTJCJi'ATJOfcJ IN 

. COMMUNITY EDUCATION 

Your conffibulloii to Community Eclucfttjou li dotply «ppnculod. Wo hop* Ihla C»iliflc*U 

Will fttftVtt 4» A IfllQOIulifAIIUO ol 4 p|»4l«|i| Ofi04lloU. PftttUiltud 



Coiuuiunlly Council! Cl*4|i pttfMoti 



SujmluUnJuul, CjuuIIUo ISO 



